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“To Women 
Who Manage 
Their Affairs” 


is the title of a 
pamphlet which we 
have prepared as 
a result of many 
years of experience 
in helping women 
to select investment 
securities wisely. 


Bonbright & Com- 
pany have always 
recognized the abil- 
ity of women to 
manage their in- 
vestments __intelli- 
gently. 


It was one of the 
first investment 
banking houses to 
give them active 
assistance through 
the formation of a 
special sales de- 
partment composed 
of highly trained 
and experienced 
women. 


Without obliga- 
tion, we shall be 
glad to study any 
investment list and 
offer recommenda- 
tions. 


MRS. JACOB A. RIIS 


Bonbright & Co. 


Incorporated 
25 Nassau Street 
New York City 
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THe WoMAN OF THE MONTH 
Advertising is one of the new fields in which women are making an impression. Fresh 
proof is the Harvard Advertising Award of $2,000 for the most effective campaign 
for a specific product. It has been made for the third time in four years to Mrs. Erma 
Perham Proctz, Gardner Advertising Company, St. Louis, for her Pet Milk cam- 
paign. Every phase of the advertising is under her skilled direction. 
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The mothers may plead and work for causes. 
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The daughters, in their laboratories and studios, refuse to get excited about them 


























The Serious-minded Young 


—If Any 


The Younger Generation, Enjoying Positions of Vantage Their Mothers 
Helped Win for Them, Have a New Formula for Seriousness. They 


Are Serious About Their Own Business Exclusively 


ARY telephoned from the 
laboratories that she would 
not be home for dinner. 
Her mother protested ; she 
had counted on Mary, 

who was tall and strawberrily blonde 
and lazy-voiced and swift-witted, to help 
entertain the unknown out-of-towners 
whom Father was wishing upon her that 
night. But Mary refused to see that she 
had a duty to her mother’s dinner table, 
her father’s business, or to society in gen- 
eral as constituted. 

“Nothing doing, darling,” she told 
her mother indolently but very firmly. 
“Kate and I have had a rotten hard day 
and we’re going to eat at the Club 
where we won’t have to say a word, and 
then we're going to see “The Lass From 
Labrador,” where we won’t have to 
think a thought. . . . Father’d do a lot 
better to take his Rotarian couple there 
than to dump them on you. 


By ANNE O’HAGAN 


Illustrations by S. H. Wainwright, Jr. 


Now, Mother angel, don’t be antediluv- 
a 

The Rotarian couple proved unex- 
pectedly congenial, and by and _ by 
Mother found herself telling all about 
Mary. 

“She’s working immediately under 
Dr. Grinnelle himself, at the Metchni- 
koff Laboratories,” she boasted. ‘She 
specialized in biology in college. Yes, 
she is serious-minded. In science, that 
is,” she added honestly. “Outside science 
she’s totally indifferent to serious things. 
I couldn’t drive her around the corner 
last fall to register for the elections, and 
yet I couldn’t induce her to take any 
holiday all the summer because of some 
culture she was watching develop at the 
Laboratories. She goes by choice to 
musical comedies instead of Moscow 
Players, and she reads detective stories 
instead of Dreiser and those. She says 
that detective stories don’t pretend to be 
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concerned with life or philosophy, and 
that what she can’t stand is the allegedly 
realistic artists who seem to her about 
as realistic as the Blue Fairy Book. 
She’s a contradictory sort of person.” 
“They all seem to be like that nowa- 
days, girls,” said the visiting Rotarian’s 


wife comfortably. “Apparently they 
don’t think they must spread their 
solemnities thinly over all human 


affairs, as we did in our generation. If 
they’re serious about their own businesses 
or professions, they seem to believe that 
is enough. Like men,” she concluded. 
“Men have generally used up all their 
earnestness in their own work, haven't 
they?” 

“Men have generally been selfish,” 
said Mother with sudden grimness. 
“And I hate to think that women are 
growing like them. I don’t know what 
is to become of the world if they do. 
Who is going to purify politics? Who is 
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going to give a standard to social life? 
Who is going to keep the outside activi- 
ties of the churches going—the applied 
religion? Who will run the settlements 
and fillthecommunity chests? Whatisgo- 
ing to become of good works in general ?” 

‘The Rotarian’s wife showed an un- 
expected lack of alarm. “Do you really 
think that our way has been such an 
unqualified success that we 
need despair because our 
daughters are seeing things 
differently?” she said. “If 
they are...” 

They are. There isn't 
any doubt about that. The 
new generation wears its 
seriousness with a difference, 
when it wears it at all. Ex- 
ternal manifestations of char- 
acter have changed and are 
changing. “Nobility” ap- 
pears to be as outmoded as 
the bustle and the petticoat. 
There isn’t a finishing school 
in the land that would dare 
to expose to the mockery of 
its students the author of ‘‘be 
good, sweet maid, and let 
who will be clever,” were 
the excellent gentleman still 
alive. When the young of 
today are serious, it is about 
something quite other than 
those things about which the 
late Nineties and the early 
Nineteen Hundreds were 
serious. 

If you don’t believe it, ask 
yourself what new blood has 
come into your organization 
this year? What are the 
ages of the youngest women 
in the thousands of clubs or- 
ganized a score or twoscore 
years ago for one form or 
another of civic or personal 
improvement? The youngest 
of them are in the thirties, arid there 
are not many of these. Gray heads, 
bobbed probably but indisputably gray, 
prevail at their meetings; comfortable 
matronly figures—the figures of the 
fifties and sixties—fill the one-piece 
frocks seated on the little gilt chairs 
when the annual reports are read from 
health centers, prison reform associa- 
tions, civil-liberties groups, political 
study clubs, and anti-war bodies. Some- 
times the elderly heads go nid-nodding 
as reports drone on. Where are the 
young women? Where are the girls? 
Where are the daughters of the serious- 
minded mothers of the generation that 
might be pardoned if it were now taking 
to easy chairs and knitting needles and 
pottering among the rose bushes? 

An inquiring reporter, I have been 
out sleuthing among these mothers and 
their daughters. It seemed fair, in a 
search for serious-minded young women, 
to look among the offspring of the seri- 
ous-minded mature. Here are some of 


the instances, typical, | think, which 1 
have run against. 

(Let it at once be granted that no 
census of any period, save only a war 
period, could fairly list the majority of 
the women of any community as serious- 
minded, if by that epithet is meant active 
concern in making the community’s joint 
enterprises a success. In that sense the 
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Barbara’s conscientious mother went to the poor with a bottle of 
milk in one hand and a bottle of disinfectant in the other 


serious-minded have always been but an 
impassioned minority. And it is in that 
serious-mindedness that, to some of the 
impassioned minority of the generation 
that will be passing before so very long, 
the oncoming generation seems so woe- 
fully lacking.) 

Luella major, aged now about fifty, 
is the full and admirable fruit of the 
altruistic spirit that flowered in the late 
nineties. She is chairman of this hos- 
pital board; she is a trustee of that fund 
for encouraging worthy endeavor; she 
fought gallantly for suffrage and she 
avails herself to the full of the priv- 
ileges and duties which enfranchisement 
landed upon her; she is on the state 
committee of her political party; she 
makes speeches, she nominates mayors, 
and sometimes she elects them. She or- 
ganizes drives and collects tens of thou- 
sands of dollars for community centers 
and health posts. 

And what is Luella minor, now about 
twenty-five, doing? Luella minor is 
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studying stage dancing with ardor, and 
the brightest jewel in her crown to this 
date is that she was taken on as an 
extra elf when a certain internationally 
acclaimed foreign pageant gave a two- 
night performance in her city. Luella 
minor regards house-to-house visitations 
in the meaner portions of the town, 
whether to round up the vote for Alder- 
man Jones or to supply the 
Housing Commission with 
data, as a dreary and unim- 
portant waste of time. She 
declines to have any part or 


lot in it. She won’t even 
bother to cast a vote for 
Alderman Jones; and_ she 


shrugs her shoulders, in 
effect, over the housing situa- 
tion, and says, after the 
formula of the renowned 
lady who thought the starv- 
ing proletariat could eat cake 
if bread were too dear: 
“Why don’t they move to 
the suburbs?” When it is 
pointed out to her that a cer- 
tain proximity between the 
job and the home is desir- 
able, she shakes her graceful 
head, and says: “I’m so glad 
I know it’s all none of my 
business, and that I can’t do 
a thing about it.” 

Luella major indignantly 
points out that it is this spirit 
of detachment from the com- 
mon concerns of society 
which causes them to be so 
mismanaged. Luella minor 
smiles speculatively. 

“And yet your generation, 
dearest, put in its time and 
energy in getting into the 
very middle of the muddle— 
and here’s the muddle, as 
bad as ever! Come on and 
learn to dance with me... .” 

Barbara’s mother is of an even earlier 
type than Luella major. She is one of 
the conscientious thousands who felt that 
woman’s place was in the home—her 
own home and the home of the unde- 
fended poor. She did not wish to in- 
vade those latter homes __ indirectly, 
through the agency of housing laws, 
anti-sweating laws, eight-hour-day laws 
and the like. She wanted to go into 
them directly with a bottle of disin- 
fectant in one hand, a bottle of milk in 
the other and her own reading of the 
proper budget for a workingman’s 
family in her reticule. And what she 
thinks of Barbara, her young married 
daughter, who combines an apartment, 
a baby, a part-time job and a candid dis- 
position to enjoy life according to her 
own lights and to let other people do 
likewise—what she thinks of Barbara is, 
so Barbara says, “a plenty.” 

In the first place she uses the formula 
of the seventies, and calls it a “‘reflec- 
tion” upon Barbara’s husband’s earning 
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capacity that Barbara should work for 
hire. She thinks it would be more 


“dignified for Barbara to do more un- 


paid labor in her own home, secretly as 
it were. behind closed doors, than to go 
blatantly forth and earn money to have 
it done. And she says also that if Bar- 


bara, aiter doing her full duty by her 
husband. her flat and her infant, has 
anv free time left, it should be spent 
in volunteer service to the poor. 

Barbara frankly disclaims any interest 
in “the poor.” She further maintains 
that her husband’s reputation as a 
provider is injured by her working in 
Dr. Ellen Beebee’s office four hours a 
day, it should be his concern to advance 
professionally with such rapidity that his 
reputation will be impregnable, not her 
concern to ‘‘put up any false front about 
it.” She prefers receiving Dr. Beebee’s 
patients, keeping Dr. Beebee’s books, and 
picking up a little information from Dr. 
Beebee’s technician, to washing her 
baby’s clothes and wheeling her baby’s 
carriage on the sunny side of the street. 
And she is quite sure that a woman’s 
finest virtues are not modesty and devo- 
tion, but honesty, industry and minding- 
her-own-business. 

So the records run on.  Betty’s 
mother was chairman of the first board 
of the Rosefield Day Nursery for Work- 
ing Mothers, and she is still active in 
that admirable organization. Betty’s 
“outside” activity is staging the annual 
play of Rosefield’s Junior League. She 
likes staging plays, but she says she 
would still be active in the Junior 
League even if it didn’t give an annual 
play and permit her to stage it—because 
not to be in the Junior League in Rose- 
field would be to have a_ precarious 
social existence. 
And she cynically 
gives it as her 
opinionthat 
much of such 
community activ- 
ity as exists both 
in her own and 
her mother’s cir- 
cles is due to that 
consideration. 

Rosalie’s 
mother organized 
a big, success- 
ful, internation- 
ally known and 
copied Neighbor- 
hood Plan; and 
Rosalie, at the 
Suggestion of 
social service, 
smiles inscru- 
tably and just 
avoids shrugging 
her shoulders. 
She calls it a day 
when she has 
composed an ob- 
scure and rhyme- 
less quatrain for 


Barbara cares nothing about the poor. 


one of the slim little poetry magazines. 


Dora’s parents are busy New York 
physicians and her mother has for years 
been head of a clinic for women and 
children. Dora lives in Paris—to escape 
the home odor of iodoform, she says— 
and paints very modernistic pictures 
without perspective and without the in- 
tervention of any atmospheric medium 
between the thing portrayed and the eye 
of the beholder. Joanna, whose mother 
founded the famous woman’s club of 
Centervilie that abolished the railroad’s 
right of way through the middle of the 
city and along the blutts, and that has 
made Centerville’s billboards and other 
outdoor advertisements either beautiful 
or inconspicuous — Joanna is archeol- 
ogizing with passion in Asia Minor, and 
she doesn’t ‘‘see” Centerville even when 
she drops into it for a few minutes. 


of them, but typical. The younger 

set is not, in the main, serious- 
minded according to the formulas of its 
elders. It is apt to treat its civic duties 
as negligible—‘‘the State for us, not we 
for the State.” It goes to the polls, 
when it goes, “‘to oblige the family”—in 
the same spirit, perhaps, as that in which 
its fathers went to church in youth—and 
not because of any particular reverence 
for the polls or hope in them. It refuses 
to grow heated over campaigns for the 
enlargement of women’s rights—‘take 
what you want as you go along,” it says, 
“but for pity’s sake don’t make life one 
long committee meeting about it.” 

The feministic movement isn’t at 
all smart among the juniors. But 
it is interesting to observe that such 
rights as the old feministic movement 


J vof ther, but cases, of course, all 








And she distresses her mother because she works outside 
her home and pays some one to take care of her baby 
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has already won for the females of the 
species, the young accept as a matter of 
course. Especially when these rights 
mean personal and individual privilege. 
y on the whole you might be able to 
hire her for she has considerable 
feeling for wages—but you couldn’t 
otherwise induce her to go off speaking in 
behalf of the eight-hour-day in industry ; 
but try to take away from her her own 
share of married economic independence, 
her right to a job and its salary, and you 
would find quite a vigorous young wild- 
cat on your hands. And Helena, whose 
interests were somewhat high-hat . . 
chiefly Stravinksy and Marcel Proust 
. . . before marriage, has, since she has 
seen the bill for one baby, become quite 
as ethical-minded about Dr. Marie 
Stopes and birth control as her Aunt 
Anne used to be about Susan B. An- 
thony and the ballot thirty years ago. 

There it is. Their seriousness centers 
on that which concerns themselves, that 
which means interest or pleasure or 
profit to them personally. That is why 
the young married ones are such intel- 
ligent, efficient mothers—which they in- 
disputably are. They are candid about 
their selfishness, as they are about every- 
thing else, these intellectual and quasi- 
intellectual young. (They make rather 
a showy virtue of their candor, by the 
way, but seem somewhat to confuse the 
worth of telling all they know with the 
worth of knowing a great deal.) 

One of them, a thoughtful elder now 
—she is twenty-eight, and dates her re- 
volt from the standards of the mothers 
to 1918 when she watched some of the 
boys of her coeducational college begin 


OU couldn’t hire Barbara—yes, 


to come home 
from the war-to- 
end war — ex- 


plains it thus: 
The generation 
of the noble 
catchwords, the 
generation whose 


more intellectual 
members claimed 
high, impersonal 


aims, and talked 
and _ practised 
altruism — that 
generation landed 
the world it was 
so loftily saving 
in a cataclysmic 
war. In that 
war not only 
blood and treas- 
ure were spent, 
but the blood and 
treasure and the 
credulousness of 
the serious- 
minded young. It 
seemed proved, to 
their minds, that 
(Con, on p. 39) 




















Mrs. Hert 


HAVE recently been asked to give 

my reasons why, as a woman, | 
am a Republican, and I have 
briefly set forth these reasons as 
_ follows: 

Because of the Republican Party’s 
origin and traditions. It inherited the 
broad national principles of the Federal- 
ist "and Whig parties; principles of 
sound, constructive nationalism. Coming 
into being to save the Union from dis- 
memberment, it prevented the establish- 
ment on this continent of that system of 
multiplied, warring nationalities which 
has kept Europe in turmoil for centuries. 

BeEcAUSE of its record in contributing 
to national development. With a few 
interruptions it has been in control of 
the American government since the first 
rise of the party to power. The story 
of American progress during that 
period is without parallel in history. 
This progress was not accidental. It 
was the result of the application of wise 
policies of government, for most of which 
the Republican Party, as history shows, 
was responsible. The fact that the Re- 
publican Party has commanded the sup- 
port of a majority of the American 
people most of the time since its birth is 
of itself evidence that, better than any 
other party, it has represented the ideals. 
aspirations and judgment of a people 
with a genius for self-government. 


Because the Republican Party has 
always believed in the economic and po- 
litical independence of the United States, 
achieved and maintained only through 
the operation of constructive policies 


which have encouraged individual initia- 
tive. These policies have developed our 
national resources to the point where 
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our country is practically a self-sufficient 
economic unit. While believing in and 
practicing international friendship and 
cooperation, the Republican Party has 
realized that national security and peace 
must at all times be safeguarded. 

Because the Republican Party has 
believed in and put into effect the pro- 
tective policy under which we have de- 
veloped, and intend to maintain, the 
highest standard of wages and living 
in the world, diffusing the largest 
measure of comfort and even of luxury 
among the greatest number of people 
ever known in the world. 

Because the Republican Party be- 
lieves in the old American system of 
individualism, which has made our coun- 
try great, as against the undue extension 
of the power of government over the 
individual, through schemes of political 
ownership. Believing in and practicing 
the regulation of corporate power to 
prevent the evils of monopoly, it has 
been frankly friendly to legitimate busi- 
ness enterprise as necessary to the com- 
mon welfare, and has never sought to 
appeal to passion, prejudice and envy in 
the effort to array class against class. 

BECAUSE when one reads the plat- 
forms of the national Republican Party, 
beginning with 1856, to the present day, 
one finds no important promises unre- 
deemed and no fundamental principles 
abandoned ; whereas when one reads na- 
tional Democratic platforms for the 
same period, we find issue after issue 
abandoned and pledge after pledge for- 
gotten when the party has succeeded to 
authority. 

Because the Republican Party has 
demonstrated its ability to handle in a 
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businesslike way the business affairs of 
the nation; and during its most recent 
national tenure has vastly reduced na- 
tional expenditures, the national debt, 
federal taxes. All this means something 
even in the weekly budget of the house- 
wife, because high taxes are reflected in 
a higher cost of living. 

Because the Republican Party has 
always adopted a humanitarian attitude 
toward problems of legislation. Its 
homestead policy of land for the land- 
less, its support of generous provision 
for the survivors of our wars, its enact- 
ment of many statutes protective of men, 
women and children in industry, all tes- 
tify to the fact that, while businesslike, 
the leadership of the Republican Party 
has not forgotten the obligations of the 
Government to those who need its help. 

BECAUSE the states of the Union in 
which the most progressive statutes 
affecting social welfare, education, ten- 
ancy, the franchise, employment and the 
legal rights of woman are Republican 
states, while those which are most lag: 
gard in these respects are Democratic 
states. This reveals more as to the spirit 
of the leadership of the two parties in 
this field than any number of speeches 
or platform declarations. 

BECAUSE, in short, the Republican 
Party is a truly national party, repre- 
senting no single section, no single class 
or group of classes, but striving, as 
shown not only by its professions but 
by its record, in the language of the 
national Constitution, “to establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings 
ot liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
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‘THE CASE FOR THE OPPOSITION 


Campaign Page No. 1 — Supplied by the Democratic National Committee 


By Emtty Newey Biair, Vice-Chairman 


NCE more the stage is set for 
the great American drama of 
a Presidential election. The 
cast of characters has not yet 
been selected but the contes- 
tants for the leading roles have begun 
to stand out against the national back- 
ground, and the country already has a 
general idea of the lines they will speak. 

The elaborate machinery by which the 
cast will be chosen has been set in mo- 
tion, and all over the country prefer- 
ential primaries are being held. These 
events are of unusual interest to the 
women of the country, as well as to the 
political observers who are busily trying 
to estimate the effect of women in poli- 
tics, because for the first time since the 
national enfranchisement of women they 
will have an open field and a free choice 
in the selection of Presidential candi- 
dates. 

The ratification of the Nineteenth 
Amendment came too late for the 
primaries of 1920, and in 1924 the 
Republican women inherited the Cool- 
idge Administration. Within — recent 
years also many of the outstanding 
leaders of the past decades in both 
parties have died, and their places have 
not yet been filled. Political loyalties 
are therefore less entangled, there is more 
definitely a new deal in the political 
game than has been the case for many 
years. The merits of the situation may 
therefore be expected to stand out in 
sharper relief, and the attitude and pref- 
erences of the women will constitute 
political history. 

In presenting their respective claims 
to the country in the coming election the 
two great parties will of course stand 
upon their established traditions and 
fundamental beliefs, but they must also 
apply these traditions and beliefs to cur- 
rent questions and by means of them 
explain their past records and guarantee 
their future efforts. The Republican 
party must go before the country as 
the party in power, responsible for the 
conduct of government for the past 
seven years, and giving an account of 
its stewardship to the people who put 
it in office. The Democratic party must 
Present itself as the minority party, the 
Party in opposition, and base its claim 


to public support as definitely upon its 
record in that capacity as upon its 
achievements when in office. 

In a representative form of govern- 
ment the party of opposition has its 
distinctive function and definite purpose. 
This fact, which is clearly recognized 
and provided for in the parliamentary 
systems of Europe, has in this country 
become submerged in the recent tendency 
to decry partisanship as an unworthy 
sentiment growing out of prejudiced and 
unworthy motives. Partisanship is an 
inevitable and desirable accompaniment 
of representative party government. It 
implies the existence of definite convic- 
tions in opposition to other definite con- 
victions. Without this contest between 
opposing beliefs, the vitality of rep- 
resentative government would languish. 
Without the opposition of a contrary 
public opinion the power of the majority 
party would become autocratic. The par- 
ty of opposition acts as a brake upon 
concentrated power. 


The Two-Party System 


HIS country has a two-party sys- 

tem of government. Such a system 

necessarily involves the existence 
ot two active aggressive parties, two dif- 
fering bodies of public opinion, in direct 
opposition to each other, the party in 
power for the time being constituting 
the responsible agency of government, 
the party out of power constituting the 
check and balance, the alternative point 
of view and minority opinion. Each 
party performs a useful and important 
function in the machinery of govern- 
ment, and it is as each discharges that 
function that it should be judged. 

The Democratic party has a funda- 
mental political faith; it has an ancient 
and honorable tradition, grounded in 
past achievements. On the basis of that 
faith and tradition, as opposed to the 
Republican faith and tradition, it has 
within the past seven years exercised 
its function as the minority party by 
opposing those policies of the Admin- 
istration of which it did not approve; 
by acting as a check upon the power of 
the majority and thereby safeguarding 
the rights of the minority; by offering 


to the people of the country a point of 
view and set of beliefs different from 
the viewpoint and beliefs of the party 
in power; by watching the conduct of 
government and where failures occurred 
taking means to bring them to the atten- 
tion of the people and thereby guaran- 
teeing their correction. If it had not 
done these things there would be no 
reason for its existence. It would have 
no claim upon the support of any body 
of citizens. 


The Democratic Record 
ie has, however, done them, and 


with pride we point to the record of 

the Democratic party as the party 
of opposition. As John W. Davis said 
in his introductory speech as toastmaster 
of the recent Jackson Day Dinner in 
Washington: 

“TI dare here and now to assert that 
no minority party in the history of this 
or any other country has ever rendered 
more signal service to the state than 
the Democratic party in the person of 
its chesen representatives has done dur- 
ing the last seven years. Not only has 
it done its full share in framing needed 
legislation but almost single-handed it 
has exposed corruption in high places. 
It has branded with lasting infamy and 
disgrace those who would steal the livery 
of the people to serve the devil in. It 
has brought to the bar of an outraged 
public opinion those who would dis- 
tribute great offices among the highest 
bidders at the auction block. All honor 
to those valiant Democrats who led, 
and still lead, the vanguard in this 
fight.” 

On the basis of this record of diligent 
service for the public good, of opposition 
upon those points upon which it dis- 
agreed with the Republican party and 
of co-operation in those questions which 
it considered conducive to the general 
welfare, the Democratic party expects 
to go before the country in the campaign 
and offer for the consideration of the 
people its opposing set of political beliefs 
and proposed policies. In succeeding 
issues of the Woman’s Journal we will 
attempt to set forth the past record and 
future purposes of the party. 








A picturesque park in Tampa 


OUR years ago Tampa, 
Florida, one of the most inter- 
esting cities in the world in its 
swift development, was grow- 
ing too fast for its health. 

From the point of view of investment 
or local pride, the growth could not be 
too swift, the advance too far. ‘Those 
who had brought Tampa forth watched 
their offspring with pride and amaze- 
ment. They saw an exuberant young 
city spring up around the small, old 
conservative colony; fairly building land 
for itself by reclaiming a submerged 
iskand; drawing in outlying districts 
until the city had almost absorbed the 
whole county. 

But they saw, too, that the responsi- 
bility upon them had become very 
pressing. Schools were inadequate to 
take care of the influx of children, many 
of them arriving in the middle of the 
term and departing in the middle of 
another. Sanitation could not keep up 
with the development of land. Tourists’ 
camps were not at first restricted by 
law. Anybody could start one for profit 
and anybody did, so that thousands of 
people parked their cars for a few dol- 
lars a week and then proceeded to live 
in them, content with slender shelter in 
the warmth of southern Florida. 
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Houses, erected with startling speed, 
were occupied almost before the win- 
dow-sashes could be hung. It was in- 
evitable that all this should mean a 
health problem of big proportions. And 
it is interesting that a woman was the 
first to comprehend and tackle it. 

Mrs. G. W. Atkinson, a power in the 
community, whose diplomacy and hard 
work for seven years had won public 
confidence, made the discovery that in 
health work Tampa rated low among 
cities of its size. The source of discov- 
ery was a published report of a survey 
which one of the national organizations 
devoted to child health had made—a 
survey of eighty-six cities with a popula- 
tion between 40,000 and 70,000. Since 
the health of the children depends upon 
the general health of the community, 
the survey had observed the city’s whole 
health field carefully and found that 
sanitation was not keeping up with the 
needs ; infant welfare was not adequately 
provided for; the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion was working only through a lay 
group; the school roster did not pro- 
vide for a modern school health pro- 
gram; communicable diseases were not 
properly controlled ; pre-natal work with 
mothers was inadequate; the only physi- 
cian in the public health department 
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The Story of How a Public 
Health Service Grew up to 
the Needs of a Boom City 


By GRAcE TURNER 


Staff Associate of the American Cuuo HEAattH Association 


tound his time occupied in taking care 
of pauper cases; the milk supply was 
not properly controlled, though the 
veterinarian in charge had public health 
experience and desired a control he was 
not able to enforce. 

Feeling a pride in her city and a 
sense of responsibility, Mrs. Atkinson 
taced the facts squarely and wrote to 
the national organization asking them 
to send someone down to help her plan 
a campaign. 

Upon the heels of an affirmative 
answer, a field worker departed for 
Florida. She and Mrs. Atkinson and a 
few interested people whom the latter 
had gathered into an unofficial group 
began at once to study the community, 
to see whether organizations already ex- 
isting might together work out a health 
program. Not for nothing had Mrs. 
Atkinson spent good years of her life 
in service for her community. Not for 
nothing did she find herself now, at this 
crucial moment, the executive of the 
Council of Social Agencies. ; 

Here to her hand and the hands of 
her co-workers was the focus of all the 
organizations of the city, from Boy 
Scouts to Women’s Clubs, Salvation 
Army to business men. Here, then, 
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was access to practically every one whose 
help was needed. 

Would the Council ask the Mayor 
to call a meeting of representatives of 
all organizations and of leading citizens 
in the community? The Council would, 
and did; the Mayor would, and did. 
Already speakers had gone to all the 
clubs and stimulated interest and every 
club had appointed a_ representative. 
The public health officer worked closely 
on the program. On the appointed day 
the meeting convened and the Mayor 
turned it over to the president of the 
State Tuberculosis Association. The 
representatives of the various organiza- 
tions were asked to tell what contribu- 
tions their groups were now making to 
the present health program. 


HEN all was said that could be 
W ssi, public health work at the 
moment seemed very — slim. 
There was the actual. On the other 
hand, the ideal was a modern, pro- 
gressive health program which would 
secure the reduction of infant mortality, 
provide maternal care, control the milk 
in a safe and efficient manner, offer a 
school health program, and_ enforce 
control of communicable diseases. Be- 
tween the actual and the ideal there 
was a vast separation, difficult to span 
because the willing citizens as yet knew 
so little of community health measures. 
As a first step, therefore, the public 
health officer formally asked the Mayor 
to appoint from the meeting a commit- 
tee of citizens to work with him on a 
nublic health program. 
Astute feminine minds helped to guide 
the choosing of the committee, which 


represented civic interests, its chairman 


being a prominent business man and 
president of the Rotary Club. The 
other members were two doctors (one 
the leading pediatrician and the other 
a member of the executive board of the 
Red Cross), the chairman of health for 
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lutomobile tourists who came in thousands during the boom and parked in unrestricted 
camps helped create the public health problem that Tampa solved 


the local council of the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association, a representative of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, a member 
of the local Tuberculosis Association, 
and the chairman of the School Board. 
These seven people, who knew little 
about public health, but meant to know 
much, met at frequent intervals, study- 
ing the problems and working out the 
fundamentals of a program for their 
city. Meanwhile Tampa boomed on 
and the echoes of its progress often dis- 
tracted the committee. Telephone call 
after telephone call interrupted the 
meetings. The listeners in the commit- 
tee room could surmise what was being 
said at the other end of the wire when 
from their end one of their members 
would answer, “I don’t believe I'll take 
$500,000 for that.” Or another, called 


Tampa Board of Trade 


An automobile camp in Tampa after the development of organized public health work 
brought these camps to the highest standard of sanitation 


to his turn at the telephone, would pro- 
test, “What do you think he paid for 
that property? No, I think I’ll wait a 
few days.” Milillions of dollars’ worth 
of business was transacted at the table 
where ways and means and pennies were 
reckoned up for a health program. 

When the program was ready on 
paper, and a civic meeting was called 
to ratify the committee’s plans, the com- 
mittee asked, as a start, for an appro- 
priation from both the City Council and 
the County Board of Supervisors to pay 
the expenses of a director of nursing 
service and a full-time director of com- 
municable diseases. Meanwhile, with 
smallpox and other contagious diseases 
walking through the streets, a particular 
difficulty pressed itself home. Several 
months would elanse before the meeting 
of the County Board and this meant 
delay in getting the appropriation. The 
need was immediate. The committee 
could not wait. 


way to get a director of public 
health nursing at A group 
of mothers had already secured the vol- 
unteer services of doctors to examine 
the children at school, but examination 
without anyone to follow up on the 
work was merely scratching the surface. 
Worry became anxiety. One influential 
young matron whose children were re- 
ceiving every necessary attention at 
home begged for action. What had it 
profited her that her own children were 
well cared for when the children next 
door needed everything, and, coming 
down with scarlet fever, had passed the 
contagion on into her family? 
Then the situation came home to a 


Qo they went to work to find some 
K 


once. 
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prominent man. His wite was confined 
in the only and crowded hospital. 
There was no crib tor the baby and, 
contented though the infant was with 
life in a dresser drawer, his father was 
scandalized. The nurse, answering his 
protest, could only declare, “This is the 
only place we have for your baby.” 

‘lwo things were clear to the man— 
first, that money was needed for another 
hospital, and, second, that visiting 
nurses were needed. Many people 
could have been taken care of at home 
if there had been a visiting nurse serv- 
ice. The first solution was also the 
first adopted and a bond was soon 
floated for a new hospital. 


The First Nurse 


HE start in any nursing service 
must begin with the appointment 
of a director of public health 
nursing. Where could the money be 
found for her salary? The city, 
bombarded for immediate funds, found 
that it could release one hundred dol- 
lars a month for the next six months. 
This was not anything like sufficient 
for the salary of the right type of nurse. 
Who could and would give more? It 
was the Red Cross group that filled the 
coffer with money out of its own budget. 
While the rich of the city pondered 
the ways and means of a first nurse, 
representatives of the public committee 
went out with the president of the local 
labor union and visited every branch. 
“You want your children to have every 
protection and care. You want their 
health conserved. Will you help us get 
a first-class health program for Tam- 
pa?’ Down into their pockets went the 
hands of carpenters and masons and 
builders, and forth came the money to 
make possible an extra nurse. Not only 
should the children of Labor get the 
attention they needed, but Labor would 
pay for it. The news of what these 
men and women had done swept 
through the city and many a kindly but 
indifferent citizen, reading an account 
in his morning paper, felt a stiffening 
of his backbone with realization that he 
himself could do a little more than he 
had done. And by George he was go- 
ing to! The community felt the throb 
of a further forward impetus. 

The funds were now available for 
the beginning of the nursing program. 
The next step was to find the right 
person to act as director. Someone 
stepped forward with a bright idea. 
There was an unemployed nurse in the 
community. Why not appoint her? 

Who was she? Had she _public- 
health training? 

Her guarantor must have gulped a 
little over her reply. No, she hadn’t 
public-health training. More questions 
and more gulps. She hadn’t really ex- 


ecutive ability, it was conceded. What 
was the advantage in choosing her 


then? The advantage was that she 
needed a job. 

Tactfully, insistently, the committee 
urged that this wasn’t the job she need- 
ed. They had found the right person 
and they wanted her—Mrs. Belle M. 
Wagoner. They wanted her because 
she was a Southern girl and understood 
and suited their community. They 
wanted her because she had not only a 
college degree but full training as a 
public health nurse. She knew in theory 
and practice the work she was called to 
do. Moreover, they wanted her because 
the circumstances of her life had con- 
secrated her to her profession in a very 
special way. Her husband had been a 
leading doctor and from him she learned 
the urge of health measures. When 
he died of flu in a training camp she 


had decided to carry on his work. 


Finally they wanted her because she had 
charm and personality as well as sound 
knowledge, and she would need all these 
assets for the new job. Thus Mrs. 
Wagoner, the magnetic and efficient, 
was appointed. 

Meantime a number of the intelligent 
colored people, working as a_ local 
branch of the Urban League, had felt 
that their own race needed nursing 
service. Afraid lest it might be too long 
before they could be considered in the 
regular program, they raised money and 
secured a colored public health nurse. 
Mrs. Wagoner had been on duty only 
an hour, Washington’s birthday, 1925, 
when the colored nurse appeared in uni- 
form and asked to be assigned to work. 


In the Colored Sections 


OT a moment of meditation was 
necessary to decide where she 
should be assigned. In every 
colored school an office waited for her. 
A very makeshift office it often was, 
sometimes no more than a_ corner 
screened off in a classroom. But it was 
ready for her, and so was every round- 
faced little colored child and_ every 
eager young colored teacher. The chil- 
dren might not know what it was all 
about and the teachers might be unin- 
formed as to what exactly she was 
going to do, but she belonged to them 
and they thrilled with pride as she came 
in her crisp white uniform to teach them 
how to be healthy. Nor was hers to 
be a single-handed fight. The colored 
doctors and dentists had stenned for- 
ward to offer their services, giving them 
generously to the examination of the 
children and the correction of defects. 
There was a second problem among 
the colored people. Young colored 
mothers, going out every day to service 
in white homes, needed a modern 
nursery in which to leave their children. 
Having put their hands to the health 
plow, the colored people were going to 
push forward in the field. They rented 
a small building in their own section 
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and put a colored kindergartner ip 
charge. With the colored nurse direct- 
ing diet and health in the nursery and 
following up the health of the children 
in the school, the colored population 
could justifiably feel that they had car- 
ried their standard in the battle for 
health as valiantly as the bravest. 

In the white schools a new superin- 
tendent, familiar with school health 
programs as he had seen them elsewhere, 
took the leadership. He and Mrs. 
Wagoner, combining their efforts and 
diplomacy, secured the help of the state 
director of health education in the 
schools. This man, well trained and 
under the direction of the © state 
university, contributed knowledge and 
ideas for a school health program. 


Tampa Today 


UST at this time the public health 
J officer resigned, and the public 

health committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce startled the entire com- 
munity with an offer to back financially 
the best public health man in the coun- 
try to replace him. 

“Find him,” they said, “and we will 
see that he’s paid what he asks.” 

Tampa, having gathered momentum 
to herself, knew no_ stopping. She 
called Dr. E. C. Levy, who had made 
an international reputation for himself 
by reducing infant mortality in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. He wanted a _ big 
salary, the highest paid to any healt 
officer in the country. He got it and 
he came. 

Go down to Tampa today and you 
will see a well-organized public health 
department. A staff of eighteen public 
health nurses with Mrs. Wagoner as 
director. A thorough school health pro- 
gram. New hospitals and hard-working 
clinics. A modern milk ordinance in 
effect and communicable diseases under 
control. 

To have worked out and inaugurated 
a public health program by no means 
ends the problem. Tampa is still grow- 
ing almost too fast for any measures to 
keep pace. Problems, therefore, still 
exist, but they are the sign of life and 
vigor. The crisis has been met and 
passed, and, so far as community health 
is concerned, a sound basis worked out 
which will stand the test of time and 
be pliable enough for adaptation to new 
needs or conditions. The whole pro- 
gram was developed and set afoot in an 
almost incredibly short time. What 
was the secret of such swift and_ suc- 
cessful plans? It was the picking of 
representative and interested people and 
the co-ordination of every possible com- 
munity group to help in producing 4 
modern health program. Whether for 
health or other important projects 
workers must learn the same secret—a 
slightly different version of the wisdom 
of our forefathers—“United we stand.” 
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Once more I was to become a citizen—this time - swearing to support the Constitution and laws of my native land 
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Naturalizing a Yankee 


An American Woman Who Married an Alien Before the 
Cable Act Became Law Measures the Red Tape 
That Restored Her to Citizenship 


OR me, born almost under the 
shadow ot the Concord Minute 
Man, taught in childhood to 
cherish American traditions and 
to glory in my right to become a 
Daughter of the American Revolution, 
naturalization, if I thought of it at all, 
was merely a legal process of no possi- 
ble personal interest. It was the little 
formality which a_ foreigner went 
through when he desired, as of course 
everyone did, to become an American 
citizen. The civics book said something 
about declaring one’s intention, and get- 
ting first and second papers, and that 
was all there was to it—at least, I 
thought that was all. 
When I grew up I taught civics and 
istory in a Western state, where 
women had the ballot. I took a lively 





interest in politics and voted for two 
in fact, to all appearances I 
is a “hundred per cent American.” 
l'hen one day I married a foreigner 
and from the moment the words were 
said that made us man and wife T be- 


Presidents ; 
Was a 


By Marjorie P. Hoinxo 


Decoration by Poly 


came a Polish citizen, though | had not 
then and have not since been nearer to 
Poland than Eastport, Maine. Foolish, 
of course, but that was how it was in 
those days. 

Shortly afterward the Cable Bill was 
passed, which provided that hereafter a 
woman’s citizenship was entirely inde- 
pendent of her husband’s and an Ameri- 
can woman marrying an alien would not 
forfeit her citizenship. It also pro- 
vided that a woman who had lost her 
citizenship before the passage of this act 
might be re-patriated, and in due course 
of time I set out to regain the citizen- 
ship to which I was born and which I 
had lost through no choice of mine. 

Letters for information, written to 
the nearest Naturalization Bureau and 
to Washington, brought no answers to 
my questions, except a copy of the Ca- 
ble Act and a blank for me to fill in. 
Somehow, when I read the Act, with its 
legal verbiage, I failed to grasp its true 
significance. I thought it was careless- 
ness in the office which made them send 


me the information blank I received ; but 
I filled it nevertheless—at least I partly 
filled it. 

I omitted such items as—place where 
I took ship for the United States, place 
and date of landing, name of ship on 
which I came, name of steamship line, 
person in United States to whom I 
came, and so on for two pages, also 
questions regarding my registration for 
draft during the late war. I asserted 
that I could speak English, that I un- 
derstood the principles of government of 
the United States and believed in this 
form, that I was not a polygamist or 
anarchist, and I gave the required in- 
formation as to birth, residence, employ- 
ment of myself and my husband. I 
named two citizens who would appear 
with me as witnesses. This I mailed 
to the Chief Examiner and waited for a 
reply. 

I waited for some time—for nine 
months, in fact. Then in answer to 
summons, my witnesses and I appeared 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Courtesy of the French Line 


Mediaeval and Renaissance chateaux dominate the peaceful valleys of the Indre and the Loire. This is Luynes, of feudal origin 
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un homme! You travel wizout 
ze man?” they asked us 


A Man-less Motor Trip 


Two Young American Women Prove the Deltghts 


of the Open Road in France 


By Harrier B..SKIDMORE 


AS UN HOMME! You 
travel wizout ze man?” Ma- 
dame la propriétaire of the 
Lion d’Or lifted her com- 
petent hands in holy horror 
at our audacity. ‘And you have not 
fear?” 

We laughed as we tucked our little 
car into the Lion d’Or garage. If 
Madame had only realized how delight- 
fully easy it was but to begin 
at the beginning. 

We were two American women va- 
cationing in France with a moderate 
sum of money on our hands. Where to 
go after Paris? What could we do that 
would be different, something not just 
the usual round of American tourist- 
dom? 

“Why not take a car?” she, the in- 
trepid one, demanded boldly. 

“Don’t be absurd,” I replied, “cars 
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in Europe are only for the rich.” 

“We'll see about that,” she answered, 
and we did. 

There is no American Automobile 
Club in Paris, but the Royal (British) 
Automobile Club, at 35 Boulevard des 
Capucines, received us with the utmost 
cordiality. 

Certainly, it would be possible for us 
to hire a car for either two or four peo- 
ple for 100 francs (about $4.00) for 
an average run of sixty kilometers 
(thirty-six miles) a day, with a dollar 
extra a day to cover all insurance. Ad- 
ditional mileage would be charged at 
the rate of five cents a kilometer. They 
could give us the name of a reliable 
garage which had fixed rates and would 
not overcharge us, though perhaps it 
would be just as well to say that we 
came to them through the Royal Auto- 


mobile Club. 
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As far as they knew, there was not the slightest danger for 
two women motoring alone anywhere in France. Of course, 
we might run out of gas, or “essence,” as the French call it, 
and it might be a long, long trail to the nearest filling station; 
but we could always carry a five-litre can as a reserve. 

We wanted to drive the car ourselves? Well, anyone 
who could drive a car in America should have no difficulty 
driving in France. The traffic rules are the same, with no 
confusing “keep to the left,” as in England. Did I have my 
American driving license with me? Good! Otherwise it 
would be necessary to take a driving examination, which 
might mean some delay. As it was, if I would give them my 
New York license, 120 francs (about $5.00) and three pass- 
port photos of myself, they would be glad to attend to it for 
me and a good-until-death French driving license would be 
mine within twenty-four hours. 

It all worked out precisely, no, even better than they had 
promised. For, a day later, when we returned to call for the 
precious little pink driving license, they presented us also with 


several suggested tours of the Chateau Country, which 
proved most helpful in mapping out our general course. And 


not a thing would they let us do for them in return except 
give them our heartfelt thanks. 

The “reliable” garage, Garage Marboeuf on the rue Mar- 
boeuf just off the Champs Elysées, proved most satisfactory. 
They had several standard cars for rent at practically the 
same price, but we decided upon the light and popular Citroén, 
a French car very like the Chevrolet, as being the easiest and 
most economical make to drive, as well as the simplest to have 
repaired in case of a breakdown. In no time at all our ar- 
rangements were completed. We left them a deposit of 4,000 
francs (one-fourth the value of the car) and our signatures 
afixed with a flourish to numerous French documents. They 
arranged about the insurance, showed us the most direct way 
out of Paris and bade us a smiling Godspeed. 

In fact, almost before we realized it, a bright August morn- 
ing found us seated in a spick-and-span little Citroén cabriolet 
bowling out of Paris on our way to the (Cont. on page 37) 
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Photo from H. Armstrong Roberts 

This charming old farm house on the road between Saumur and 

Chinon is witness to the vitality of the peasant life of France. The 
chateau that overlooks it belongs te a vanished past 


Courtesy of the French Line 


The chateau of Amboise looks over the town and the Loire valley. Formerly the residence of several French kings, it was the scene of a 
massacre of Huguenots captured by the Duke of Guise. After the massacre, the King, Francis I], abandoned it 
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The brilliantly lighted west front of the Capitol as seen through the trees at night 
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Your Business in Washington 


The Coolidge Movement Persists, Clouds of Witnesses Appear in 
the Oil Cases, the Public Wakes Up to the Coal Strike 
and Two Veteran Political Fighters 


March 19, 1928. 

ONVOYED by a couple of 

Secret Service men fore and 

aft, Mr. Coolidge has a cus- 

tom of strolling down F 

Street, the heart of the capi- 
tal shopping district, in the late after- 
noon. 

One March evening recently he was 
seen to pause in front of the display 
window of Harris and Ewing, society 
photographers, for whom he has often 
posed. In the window were thirteen 
large photographs labeled ‘Presidential 
Possibilities.” In the exact center of 
the group were the affable features of 
Governor Alfred Smith of New York. 
In neighborly proximity was Herbert 
Hoover, with the characteristic all’s- 
well-with-the-world-or-soon-will-be — ex- 
pression which his supporters count on 
to inspire public confidence in the con- 
tinuance of national prosperity when 
and if he emerges as the Republican 
nominee. In the top row, Senator Borah 
impressively as befitted one 


glowered 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETY 


who had just declared “I presume every 
Republican has of late suffered a deep 
sense of humiliation.” Next to him, 
Senator James Reed of Missouri looked 
virile and Democratically denunciatory. 
The pictured Democratic hopes were in 
the minority: Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland, Edwin T. Meredith of Iowa 
and Senator George of Georgia, who is 
liked and respected in the Senate, com- 
pleted their ranks. Other Republican 
“Presidential Possibilities’ which met 
the present presidential eye were Long- 
worth, Willis, Watson, Curtis, Dawes 
and Lowden. 

Whether Mr. Coolidge noted with 
satisfaction or chagrin the absence of his 
own photograph, this confused political 
prognosticator is not prepared to state. 

The Washington political correspon- 
dents who, from now until the June 
conventions, must write daily stories in- 
spired by that “inside dope” which 
changes so mysteriously overnight, will 
tell you that “up on the Hill” there is 
at present an increasing belief that it 


Withdraw 


will be either Coolidge or Hoover at 
Kansas City, and that the tendency of 
other candidates and complimented 
favorite sons to consolidate against 
Hoover threatens a split which only the 
nomination of Mr. Coolidge could 
mend. 

Several happenings of the past month 
have strengthened this argument that 
Mr. Coolidge, perfectly sincere in his 
intention to terminate his Washington 
residence in March, 1929, might be pre- 
vailed on to accept the nomination if it 
came to him on a silver platter and 
tagged with the plea of sacrifice in the 


party interest. First there was the 
Senate debate over the La Follette anti 
third term resolution recounted last 
month. This revealed that important 
Party Pillars had heavy bets on Mr. 


Coolidge. Then there was the significant 
fact that Charles Dewey Hilles, Repub- 
lican National Committeeman for New 
York, came out after a long conference 
with the President to declare to report 
that “Mr. Coolidge is 
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strongest man for the nomination; we 
hope the convention may be able to per- 
suade him that it is his duty to run.” 
Mr. Hilles had also been talking to 
Frank Stearns of Boston who, with 
Mrs. Stearns, spends about half of his 
time as a White House guest and, if 
anvone does, ought to know the work- 
ings of the Coolidge mind. The 
reporters went off into columns of 
speculation over the fact that neither 
Mr. Coolidge nor his closest friend, Mr. 
Stearns, had put a quietus upon Mr. 
Hilles’s prediction, when they could 
easily have done so. 

Behind the Coolidge movement is 
clearly the realization that fate, Con- 
gress and the oil investigation have been 
playing into the hands of the Democrats. 
“Keep Cool with Coolidge,” many poli- 
ticians believe, is the only slogan to 
match against “Eight Years of Wall 
Street-—Give Main Street a Chance.” 
Prosperity offset the effect of the Tea- 
pot Dome revelations in 1924, and now 
there are charges that prosperity is 
cracking. The Department of Labor 
has been ordered by the Senate to in- 
vestigate reports that the normal unem- 
ployment of one million has grown to 
four million. There has been some criti- 
cism of Secretary of Labor Davis for 
writing a signed article for the Admin- 
istration organ, the Washington Post, 
declaring in advance of his report that 
“the figures so far gathered show con- 
clusively that the volume of unemploy- 
ment is nowhere nearly so great as has 
been supposed.” 


Elections and the Weather 
Ay acts oF there is the economic 


problem of agriculture. translated 

into political terms. André Sieg- 
fried, in his “America Comes of Age,” 
declares that the weather in an election 
year is a major factor in the fate of a 
political dynasty. If the farmer finds 
crop failures this year added to his past 
financial reverses, it may not be logical 
for him to blame the Administration at 
Washington, but he will be put into that 
psychological state of discontent which 
demands a change. Many of the White 
House callers who descend upon the 
Executive Offices in a steady stream de- 
clare there is no such thing as a “farm 
vote’ per se. The farm bloc in Con- 
gress, waving copies of the hoary and be- 
whiskered McNary-Haugen bill with 
modifications to meet the Coolidge ob- 
jections of last year, retorts “Turn this 
down and you'll see what happens to 
you west of the Mississippi!” 

Only Senator Borah among prominent 
Republicans has so far protested audibly 
over the recently revealed political 
ramifications of the Teapot Dome oil 
case. In the apparently conclusive proof 
that the Republican party received 


$160.000 from H. F. Sinclair, and the 


implication that the donation was_ in- 


spired by favors from Albert B. Fall, a 
former Republican Cabinet officer, lies 
one of the grandest issues ever offered 
the Democrats. In the publicity sent 
out from their headquarters here to 
newspaper offices is the question: Why 
doesn’t President Coolidge, why doesn’t 
Secretary Hoover, at least express some 
indignation over this affair? The Re- 
publican answer is so far not public. 
Privately, it is that the Coolidge admin- 
istration has for four years been trying 
to obtain the conviction of the offenders, 
and that there’s no use talking about the 
mess. The party, it is explained, is not 
responsible for the manner in’ which 
Will Hays tried to cover the fact of the 
large donation from Sinclair by dis- 
tributing his bonds among Republican 
donors in return for corresponding 
amounts of cash, which were then ofh- 
cially listed. To Mr. Hays, this effort 
to raise funds for discharging the 1920 
campaign deficit was “just like a Red 
Cross drive.” 


An Interesting Witness 


HE best show of the month in 

Washington was easily the appear- 

ance of Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon as a witness before the Senate 
committee investigating the oil cases. 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, official in- 
quisitor, has single-handed caused the 
complete deflation of more prominent 
citizens than any other person in politi- 
cal memory. Secretary Mellon left the 
stand after an hour and a half with his 
reputation for personal integrity un- 
scarred. The only criticism made of him 
was that he might have earlier volun- 
teered to the hard-working committee 
the reprehensible offer made to him by 
Will Hays for a “dummy” contribution 
of $50,000, to be “secured” by bonds 
representing the profits of the infamous 
Continental Trading Company. 

Mr. Mellon was probably as much 
pained by being referred to on the 
memorandum which fell into Senator 
Walsh’s hands as “Andy,” as by the fact 
that explanations of a transaction of 
four years ago were in order, and that 
the explanations must be made before a 
gaping crowd of people who came early 
to get front row seats and clamored in 
the hallway of the Senate Office Build- 
ing for admission after every corner of 
the committee room was filled. In his 
appearances before Congressional Com- 
mittees to explain Treasury policies, Mr. 
Mellon has always had the support of 
his able Assistant Secretaries, formerly 
Garrard Winston and now Ogden 
Mills. Here he had to face the fire of 
questions from Senator Walsh unaided. 

He came off very well. But one of 
the beetling Walsh eyebrows was raised 
a fraction of an inch at his statement 
that he didn’t know anything about the 
Teapot Dome investigation after it had 
been running a month in the fall of 
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1923, because he was “too busy to keep 
track of all these investigations.” 

If ever a party owed gratitude to any 
man, it is the Democrats to Senator 
Walsh, now making his modest little 
bow as a presidential candidate with “no 
campaign plans and no thought of quit- 
ing my duties here in Washington to 
promote my candidacy, if such it may 
be called.”” Almost single-handed, at the 
cost of long-continued mental exertion 
which would have broken a weaker con- 
stitution, he has given the party an issue 
which may serve for years to come. The 
Jackson slogan, “turn the rascals out,” 
has been revived, although Republicans 
insist, with some logic, that scandals 
have happened under a Democratic 
régime, and that the party cannot be 
held responsible for what certain indi- 
viduals do. 

It is considered unfortunate that the 
move for the nomination of Senator 
Walsh, centering in California, is under 
the aegis of William Gibbs McAdoo. 
Many will assume that he is being used 
as a stalking horse for the old feud be- 
tween McAdoo and Al Smith. Senator 
Walsh needs no political godfather. His 
patient ferreting out of a dark corner in 
political history has made it less likely 
for such a thing to occur again—at least 
while the memory of the discomfiture of 
those involved lasts. In that he has 
served the country well, whether Fall 
and Sinclair, Stewart and Burns, ever 
go to jail or not. 

Senator Borah, with that futile and 
dramatic idealism which gives tang to 
many dull situations, came charging into 
the oil scandals with a righteous indigna- 
tion not even surpassed by that of Sen- 
ator Walsh. His demand that the 
Republican Committee return to Mr. 
Sinclair every cent of his $160,000 gift 
with a “my honor, sir, cannot be bought 
with tainted gold’’ gesture was a typical 
Borah suggestion—quixotic, but stirring. 
And who but Borah would immediately 
start a fund to raise the necessary sum? 
Practical Republicans of course realize 
that returning Mr. Sinclair’s money 
could in no way mitigate the suspicious 
circumstances attending its acceptance 


in 1923. 


Campaign Funds 


T was clever of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, headed by Clem 
Shaver, to announce at this time that 

their 1924 campaign deficit has been 
wiped out by recent contributions and 
pledges totaling $508,000. To be sure, 
there were two individual contributions 
of $50,000, but the majority were for 
much smaller amounts, and ‘Big Busi- 
ness” did not appear in the names of 
contributors. 

The existence of the large post-cam- 
paign deficits on both sides, however, 
raises one question which so far seems 

(Continued on page 36) 
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(urrent Events 


RESIDENTIAL primaries and 
state conventions grow more 
interesting as the spring ad- 
vances. But they have not yet 
crowded the oil scandal develop- 
ments from the front pages of the 
papers. A by-product of the in- 


so with others ?—that if she could not, 
then discussion of a bilateral treaty was 
as vain as the discussion of a multilateral 
treaty. A reply to this note had not 


been received at the time of Secretary 
Kelloge’s address, and has not been re- 





vestigations is the list of jail sen- 
tences for Sinclair, Day, and 
Burns, the New York private de- 
tective, as a result of the recent 
court decision in the jury-shadow- 
ing case which brought the Sin- 
clair-Fall Teapot Dome conspiracy 
trial toan end in November. These 
sentences, needless to say, have 





been appealed. In_ international 
news, disarmament holds the first 
place, with the continuing of the 
diplomatic correspondence between 
Secretary of State Kellogg and MI. 
Briand, Foreign Minister — of 
France, and the reconvening of 
the League of Nations Prepara- 
tory Disarmament Commission for 
a spring session at Geneva. 


Kellogg and Briand 


S the League of Nations Prepara- 

tory Disarmament Commission 

was convening in Geneva, spell- 
bound by the difficulties in the way ot 
positive action, Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, in New York, was outlining the 
“war prevention policy of the United 
States” in an address before the mem- 
bers of the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. His undertaking to make this 
address had a special timeliness, for the 
correspondence between him and For- 
eign Minister Briand of France, which 
began with M. Briand’s proposal that 
the United States and France sign a 
treaty renouncing war forever between 
them, had not reached any conclusion. 
Secretary Kellogg’s address was largely 
a review of the correspondence. 

It will be remembered that Secretary 
Kellogg answered the Briand proposal 
by a counter-proposal for a multilateral 
treaty to be signed by several nations. 
M. Briand agreed in principle, but 
asked that renunciation of all war be 
changed to renunciation of aggressive 
war. He had in mind the commitments 
of his country as a member of the 
League of Nations. To which Secretary 
Kellogg answered that if France could 
sign a treaty renouncing war forever 
with one country, why could she not do 











What's a jail sentence to them? 


ceived as we go to press. But it was 
reported from Paris that when it came 
it would ask a definition of war. It 
must be kept in mind that Secretary 
Kellogg does not believe that all dis- 
putes can be arbitrated. Consequently 
some qualification of the word “war” 
may be looked for. On the ability of 
Secretary Kellogg and M. Briand to 
come to some agreement as to what this 
qualification shall be depends the suc- 
cess of the negotiations. 


The First Primaries 


EW HAMPSHIRE was the first 
state to hold presidential _ pri- 
maries. As Senator Moses, Re- 

publican, refused to be endorsed, and the 
Republican and the Democratic parties 
there refrained from instructing for the 
Favorite Sons, there was a_bona-fide 
choice by the voters. New Hampshire 
Republicans chose Herbert Hoover; 
New Hampshire Democrats, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith of New York. Gov- 
ernor Smith’s victory was overwhelming. 
The second state to hold presidential 
primaries was North Dakota. There 
Republicans endorsed Frank O. Low- 
den and again Governor Smith was the 
choice of the Democrats. Both were 
unopposed. 

Governor Smith's strength in the 
Northwest had already been attested. 


His victory in New Hampshire was, 
however, the first demonstration of his 
popularity in neighboring states in the 
East. He has now formally consented 
to the entry of his name in the Massa- 
chusetts primaries. 


Nicaragua Again 


HE plot thickens in Nica- 

ragua. Some months ago 

Colonel Stimson arranged to 
disarm both Conservatives and 
Liberals and to have the United 
States supervise the next election, 
One of the Liberal leaders, San- 
dino, declined to be disarmed and 
became “rebel” or “patriot,” as you 
choose. This was a good deal 
more than had been bargained for; 
but once in, the judgment has been 
that we couldn’t get out without 
abandoning our agreement to 
guarantee a tair election. So a 
number of marines have _ been 
killed and probably hundreds of 
Nicaraguans. 

Meantime the Nicaraguan Legisla- 
ture, by solemn vote, decided that they 
didn’t want us to supervise the election 
—and this, mind you, by the vote of 
Conservatives who were the ones who 
had wanted us. The explanation of this, 
of course, is that it had begun to look 
as it the Liberals were going to carry 
the elections. From Washington, how- 
ever, came the firm announcement that 
we intended to uphold our end of the 
agreement — and a_ thousand more 
marines were ordered to Nicaragua. 
The policy of the United States was 
then described again as based on our 
desire for the protection of life and of 
our treaty rights. 

Undeterred by the action of the Nica- 
raguan Legislature, Brigadier General 





Nicaragua isn’t very cordial 
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McCoy, President Coolidge’s appointee 
as head of the Electoral Board of Nica- 
ragua, went on making his plans, appar- 
ently on the understanding that these 
would be regularized by Executive 
decree. And this has happened. Presi- 
dent Diaz has issued the order, though by 
so doing he has deepened the cleavage in 
his own party ranks and probably dug 
his own political grave. 


A “Show Down’ 
he hurry is shown by the 


at Geneva 


League of Nations Preparatory 

Disarmament Commission for a 
solution of the great political, technical, 
and moral problems before it. The 
meeting of the delegates at Geneva, 
however, has afforded an opportunity for 
what might be called a “show down” 
between the representatives of the 
former Allied nations and the three- 
power bloc represented by Russia, Ger- 
many and Turkey, which is now taking 
part for the first time in disarmament 
proceedings. 

The “show down” was precipitated 
by Litvinov, head of the Russian dele- 
gation, who in his opening address threw 
the elder statesmen into confusion by 
his drastic criticism of disarmament de- 
lays. The Soviet delegation, he made 
plain, had come prepared for action. 
And by action he meant the acceptance 
or rejection of the draft convention for 
immediate and world-wide disarmament 
with which Soviet Russia astonished 
the world at its previous appearance 
as a member of the Commission. 
Lord Cushendun, head of the British 
delegation, however, was able to re- 
turn the attack in the best British 
parliamentary manner. In what 
probably was as effective an address 
as was ever made at a League meet- 
ing, he questioned the good faith of 
the Soviet delegation in bringing for- 
ward its proposal and the practicality 
of the proposal itself. When he had 
finished, the Russians were as silent 
as the elder statesman had been the 
day before under the Russian on- 
slaught, and the way seemed clear to 
carry on the work of the conference 
as already planned. 


The Ku Klux Klan 


YHAT has come over the Ku 
Klux Klan? It has taken off 
its mask and sheet and adopted 

the romantic name of Knights of the 
Green Forest. In making public these 
innovations it was stated that the organ- 
ization was “preparing for new and 
larger activities in our national life.” 
No explanation accompanied them, but 
they were interpreted as an effort of the 
Klan to disassociate itself from the 
recent floggings in the South, perpetrated 
by masked men, and to recover political 
power. 


Social Insurance 


HE United States dropped still 

further behind in the list of 

nations providing some form otf 
social insurance when the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies passed a measure affect- 
ing half the population of France. By 
the terms of the bill, which the Senate 
has already adopted, there is an obliga- 
tory collection of ten per cent of all 
wages and salaries, half from the em- 
ployees and half from the employers. 
This will be used to cover death and 
disability benefits, old age pensions, and 
general medical services. 


Porto Rico Complains 


ORTO RICO is not altogether 

happy under the American flag. We 

learned that when Colonel Lind- 
bergh, on his good-will flight to the West 
Indies, brought back a plea from the 
Porto Rican Legislature that Porto Rico 
be constituted a ‘‘free state.” This plea 
was later supported in a cablegram from 
the President of the island Senate and 
the Speaker of the House. President 
Coolidge has now given a long and care- 
ful answer, addressed, not to the people 
of Porto Rico, but to Governor Towner. 
He makes clear the status of the island 
as a permanent possession of the United 
States, and holds that the Porto Rican 
Government has a greater degree of sov- 
ereignty over its own affairs than does 





Un-Kleagling the Klan 


the government of any state or territory 
of the United States. He suggests that 
Porto Rico progress with the states, 
rather than cut itself off from the only 
source from which progress may be 
hoped for. Much that was contained in 
the Porto Rican request appeared to 
have been based on a misunderstanding 
of facts. And in so far as it was, the 
President’s letter has cleared the politi- 
cal atmosphere. 

With that clearing of the atmosphere 
the real problem of the Porto Ricans is 
better revealed. Their plea for greater 
freedom also called attention to grave 
economic conditions. In an area of 
4,000 square miles, there are 1,250,000 
inhabitants, most of them living and 
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working outside of the cities. Jobs are 
tew and tar between. The cost of living 
has gone up faster than wages. Only 
10 per cent of the people are taxpayers. 
There is, in consequence, much poverty 
and suffering. And as long as there is 


poverty and suffering there will be 
political agitation. The question is, 





Speeding to the Holy War 


What is the remedy? Underlying the 
Porto Ricans’ complaints against the 
United States, is their desire to own 
property and cultivate it, rather than 
work on the large American plantations. 


Desert Alarums 


the Hedjaz, has launched a Holy 

War against the three British 
mandates that border his desert king- 
dom, have brought this picturesque 
Sultan-king into the headlines. As 
a result, British airplane squadrons 
in India, Palestine, and Egypt re- 
ceived orders to be ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to reinforce small 
British contingents on the borders of 
Iraq and Transjordania. But evi- 
dence is still lacking that the Holy 
War is anything more than a renewal 
of border raids by Ibn Saud’s more 
spirited followers or that the brief 
vision of Ibn Saud, leading his 
fanatical Wahabi tribesmen in_ his 
limousine, is anything more than a 
desert mirage. Ibn Saud’s limousines, 
his radio, the telephone service he has 
had established in Mecca, show a 
sheik who is well aware of the West- 
ern world. But it is thought possible 
that he cannot control his followers. 


Rise Hea that Ibn Saud, King of 


Paris Divorces 


T seems that the old days of easy 
| Paris divorces are over. No longer 

will Paris courts readily grant 
divorces to wealthy Americans on flimsy 
claims. A special chamber has been 
established in the Paris divorce courts 
to handle the cases of foreigners, and 
applicants must establish real residence 
in France if they expect to benefit by the 
French divorce laws. And inquiry will 
be made whether the grounds set forth 
in the French petition would be legal 
cause for divorce in the state from which 
the petitioner came. March 24, 1928. 
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KATHARINE BEMENT DAVIS 


The Story of a Woman of Action, W hose Career Has Included Problems 
Presented by Teaching, Food Demonstration, Earthquakes, 
Wars, Delinquent Girls and City Departments 


HEN Katharine 

3ement Davis an- 

nounced her retire- 

ment from the 

Bureau of Social 
Hygiene her friends inquired 
“What next?”—for it is im- 
possible to associate leisure with 
any one who has the energetic 
and pioneering spirit of this 
eminent sociologist. These 
friends, remember, for example, 
the time when, during a well- 
deserved six months’ leave of 
absence, Katharine Davis 
landed in the ancient city of 
Syracuse. Panic-stricken _ ref- 
ugees from the devastated area 
of the Messina earthquake were 
filling the streets. Destitute, 
hungry, with little or no cloth- 
ing, they crowded the hospitals, 
barracks and public buildings. 
Most of the tourists hurriedly 
fled. Katharine Davis stayed. 

Within a week she had per- 
suaded the Mayor to supply her 
with sewing-machines on which 
the women refugees made cloth- 
ing. The men were put at the 
same work or at building roads 
and temporary shelters. Mayors, 
ecclesiastics, nobles and Red 
Cross workers all followed Dr. 
Davis's lead. An Italian mar- 
quis ran errands for her in the 
rain. “If America furnishes 
the money and does the plan- 
ning,’ she commented, “‘it is 
only fair that Italy should sup- 
ply the legs.” 

For her services in this emer- 
gency, Italians in Europe and 
America showered her with at- 
tentions, the Pope granted her 
an audience, President Taft 
decorated her with the Silver Medal of 
the Red Cross. But Katharine Davis 
had merely seen a need for action and— 
acted. 

That is why her friends ask, “What 
next ?”’ of a woman so long distinguished 
for energetic pioneering. The question 
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@ Underwood & Underwood 
For the first time in her life, Dr. Davis is a “lady of 


leisure.” Yet her friends ask, “What next?” 


springs inevitably from the story of 
what has been “next” since the begin- 
ning of her career. 

Katharine Davis came rightfully by 
a pioneering instinct. Her grandfather 
built his log cabin in what was almost 
a wilderness in western New York 


State. One of her grandmoth- 
ers attended the first Woman's 
Rights Convention. Katharine 
herself persistently and tirelessly 
worked for the enfranchisement 
of women, leaving her desk 
after many a hard day’s work 
to mount the platform and 
make stirring speeches. 

As a pioneer she appears to 
have blazed a trail of prec- 
edents. A student at the old 
Free Academy in Rochester, 
she was the first girl to enter a 
large class of boys. She was 
the only woman majoring in 
political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. There 
were no fellow women students 
with her at the Universities of 
Berlin and Vienna. She was 
the first Superintendent of Bed- 
ford Reformatory, the first 
woman to be appointed Com- 
missioner of Correction of New 
York City and, while she oc- 
cupied that office, the only 
woman holding any important 
position in the department. She 
was the first chairman of the 
Parole Board and, with her 
two associates, was the first 
woman to enter Germany after 
the signing of the Armistice. 

Her professional career be- 
gan as a teacher of sciences— 
though she frankly says she 
knew little about any of the 
subjects when she _ undertook 
the task. From a teacher of 
sciences in a small-town high 
school to her place as one of 
the foremost sociologists of our 
time is a puzzling evolution, 
but when she discusses it with 
you it seems but a logical se- 
quence of events. 

“Tf,” she says, with a twinkle in her 
blue eyes, “you are searching for some 
altruistic motivating impulse in my life, 
as a reason for my entrance into so- 
ciological fields, you will not find it. 
It’s been largely a process of evolution. 
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I like to create, and most of the things 
I have done have called for creative 
instinct. I’m probably a good deal of 
an experimentalist also. I always like 
to try a thing once. Even when I was 
very small I got myself spanked for 
doing things I had been warned not to 
do, because I wanted the experience of 
doing them. 

“T taught chemistry at Dunkirk from 
economic necessity. The subject grew 
to interest me. Then I began wonder- 
ing what was the most fundamental 
necessity of life to which I could apply 
what knowledge I had acquired and 
toward which I could direct an intensive 
study of the science. I decided this was 
food. When I was able to go to Vas- 
sar | studied the chemistry of food. I 
even chose as the subject of my com- 
mencement address, “The Missing Term 
in the Food Problem.’ ” 

It may be that the problem still in- 
terests her, for in her quick, inquisitive 
manner she inquired, apropos of a din- 
ner recently given in her honor, “Why 
should three hundred people come and 
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eat to me! 
At the World’s Fair 


HE next phase was food too. 

Katharine Davis was chosen as an 

ideal person to plan and execute 
New York State’s home economics ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair in Chicago. 
There is a story by itself, full of humor 
and human interest, in this venture, but 
so is there in every undertaking of her 
life. 

“l drew the plans for the Model 
Workmnen’s Home we erected on the 
Fair grounds,” she explains, “superin- 
tended its building, equipped it and even 
lived in it all through the Exposition. 
Sometimes I kneaded bread with the 
crowd pressing so close about me there 
was scarcely room to move.” 

It so happened that a philanthropic 
Philadelphia woman, interested in the 
newly established College Settlement in 
that city. visited the Fair. As the Settle- 
ment was about to open a diet kitchen. 
Miss Davis, she decided after close 
observation, was just the woman they 
were seeking to become the new Direc- 
tor. And so that was arranged. 

Among other activities the Settlement 
conducted a Forum. Here Miss Davis 
received a stimulus for an interest in 
anew subject. Night after night she 
heard a group of Russian workmen dis- 
cuss questions of deep political and eco- 
nomic significance in which she was un- 
able to take any part. This was a 
direct challenge to her impulsive and 
inquiring nature. If these workmen 
could discuss such problems, so must 
she. Economics, it was certain, was 


more fundamental even than food. 

A fellowship made it possible for her 
to enter the University of Chicago and 
major in political economy. 


Another 


fellowship enabled her to go to the Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Vienna for two 
years. Then she returned to Chicago 
to complete her thesis and receive her 
degree of Ph.D. 

But a week before her examinations 
came an unexpected call. For several 
years after their completion the build- 
ings of the New York State Reformatory 
for Women at Bedford had stood vacant. 
Now the institution was to be opened 
at last and—with a woman as superin- 
tendent. First there would be a Civil 
Service examination. Urged by a friend, 
Katharine Davis decided to try for the 
position. 

“T prepared for that examination on 
the train between Chicago and Albany, 
brushing up on physiology, hygiene and 
other subjects I knew very little about. 
One of the questions I recall best was 
in the oral examination. There had just 
been an outbreak at another reformatory. 
The village constables had been called 


‘in. They asked me what I would do 


if a similar disturbance arose at Bed- 
ford. I replied, ‘Sooner than let the 
police go in with drawn revolvers, I’d 
go in myself with the hose.’ ” 

When the appointment came, she ac- 
cepted it with one stipulation. She must 
be allowed to run Bedford as an educa- 
tional institution. 

“T went there as an educationalist, 
not as a reformer,” she says with em- 
phasis. And it was in this capacity she 
remained there for the thirteen years in 
which she accomplished such notable re- 
sults. Hard-headed prison officials looked 
askance when rumors of the life at Bed- 
ford reached them—they had yet to 
learn that a new order had begun in 
the life of penal institutions. Private 
theatricals and orchestra rehearsals did 
not conform to their idea of reformatory 
routine. Katharine Davis not only en- 
couraged such doings, but she wrote the 
plays, painted the scenery and trained 
the orchestra. Besides, in the knowledge 
that healthy bodies are essential to 
healthy minds, she taught her “girls” to 
plant gardens, lay cement sidewalks and 
milk cows. 


As the “Girls” Saw Her 


NCIDENTALLY one of her “girls” 
at Bedford made a little descrip- 
tion of Katharine Davis at this time 

which still paints the picture: 

“A motherly little woman with eyes, 
large and greyish blue, that peer mildly 
and inquiringly from behind round spec- 
tacles, and with a curious, quick move- 
ment of her head, reminding one of a 
small bird from which nothing escapes.” 

Probably the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of her administration at Bedford 
was the establishment of the Laboratory 
of Social Hygiene, made possible through 
the generosity of John D. Rockefeller. 
Jr. This laboratory, with buildings de- 
signed by Katharine Davis herself, pro- 
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vided the first opportunity in the United 
States, and probably in the world, for 
the study of the problems of delinquent 
girls by trained psychologists, neuro- 
pathologists and sociologists. 

“That the state decided to discontinue 
the laboratory is one of the greatest dis- 
appointments of my life,”’ Dr. Davis 
says sadly. “I hoped for so much from 
it to furnish a basis of remedial meas- 
ures for the prevention of crime.” 

Then Katharine Davis was appointed 
Commissioner of Corrections in New 
York City. She explains her appoint- 
ment modestly. 

“Women were about to get the vote. 
I think, though I’m ret sure, Mayor 
Mitchel believed it would be a good 
thing to appoint a woman to some con- 
spicuous position in the city govern- 
ment.” So she dismisses the subject. 
But those who were close to her at the 
time say the Mayor and his advisers 
had decided that what was needed in the 
Department of Correction was a “revo- 
lution.” Penologists had been witness- 
ing revolutionary methods at Bedford 
for several years. It does not seem 
strange, therefore, that the progressive 
young Mayor should have looked to the 
superintendent of that institution as the 
person best fitted to start the desired 
movement. 

In her post as Commissioner of Cor- 
rection, Dr. Davis lived up to the 
hopes of the Mayor and his associates. 
She secured the passage of the Inde- 
terminate Sentence and Parole Law for 
New York City institutions; organized 
the New Hampton Farms; developed 
Riker’s Island as a farm colony for 
workhouse men and for the first time 
secured a woman superintendent and a 
woman physician for the workhouse. 


During the War 


HEN the war came, Katharine 
Davis’s interest in food was 
again revived. 

“I wanted to take charge of a can- 
teen and feed the soldiers,” she explains 
somewhat regretfully. Before she had 
an opportunity to find her canteen she 
was drafted into service in another ca- 
pacity. She was asked to become Chair- 
man of the Women’s Section of the 
Social Hygiene Commission of Train- 
ing Camp Activities. In this new work 
her resourcefulness and organizing abil- 
ity had ample opportunity. She traveled 
from one camp to another, planning and 
directing recreational and social hygiene 
programs. There must have been—if 
one could only collect them—many such 
pictures as that of Dr. Davis, just after 
the Armistice, surrounded by a crowd 
of admiring doughboys holding lighted 
candles on the ends of their bayonets 
so that she might see to play her favorite 
game of bridge. 

For the past ten years Dr. Davis has 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Editorially Speaking 


Seattle Goes Masculine 


OW why did Seattle do that? It had the dis- 
tinction of being the only large city in the 
country with a woman mayor. It had a first- 

class mayor too—Mrs. Bertha K. Landes had made 
an excellent record: a clean city, with improved en- 
forcement of the law and better civic housekeeping. The 
respect that the country gave her reflected credit on 
Seattle. But without any obvious reason, without 
any attacks on her administration, Seattle has just 
voted her out and put in a man with no record of 
public service—a political unknown. Why? We 
wired Mrs. Landes for her own answer to the ques- 
tion, and here it is: 

‘““As in any campaign, many different factors entered 
into the final result. In my own mind, the major 
factors were—Ist, money—much money—and a cam- 
paign extending over a period of nine months on the 
part of my opponent; 2nd, an unwillingness to concede 
a woman any more political power and prestige on the 
part of men politicians. No real criticism based on 
facts against my administration was ever uttered. 
The common verdict is an excellent and most credit- 
able administration—but we want a man for mayor, 
and even many women joined in the hue and cry. 
Money secured workers—women in the majority. The 
desire for an open town also operated against me. So 
an unknown man, suddenly acquiring wealth, without 
the record of any civic or community service, was 
elected by a union of high power salesmanship and 
political methods. Personally, I am more than proud 
of my support—that of the finest and best people in 
business, professional, labor and social circles. I also 
had the support of all the daily newspapers and the 
two weekly journals.” 

Mrs. Landes’s diagnosis of the situation is confirmed 
by everything else we hear. The whole thing was 
apparently an exuberance of sex prejudice, boiling up 
and over. As the Seattle Post-Intelligencer puts it: 
“We suspect that Mrs. Landes was defeated solely be- 
cause Seattle wishes to be known as a he-man town’ — 
with a mayor’s office where feet may be put on the 
desk and where the official greeter of visiting delega- 
tions smells of tobacco and talks man-talk. “It is 
the fashion for cities to personify their dignity and im- 
portance by the male sex, yet out here in the Far West 
where men are reputed to be men, a proud and hustling 
city was mayored by a woman. So . . . Seattle will no 
longer be tied to a skirt.” 

Well, it’s a pity. There have been too few women 
in high office, and Mrs. Landes’s fine administration 
was a help and encouragement to others to try. If 
her defeat indicates the strength of the prejudice still 
felt against women in office, the long evolution that 
still lies ahead, instead of discouraging women it 
should challenge them to more and more candidacies. 
The men will just have to get used to women in office, 
somehow. Meantime, congratulations to Mrs. Landes 
on a good administration and a good fight. 


The Coal Fields — A Disgrace 
"4 A BLOTCH upon American civilization” is 


the terse summary of conditions which a 

special Senate committee has seen for itself 
in the soft coal fields. Lack of food, clothing, 
housing ; evictions ; inexcusable harshness on the part of 
the coal companies toward the strikers; violence in- 
flicted by the Coal and Iron police; living conditions 
that menace the whole community’s health, physical 
and moral—indescribable misery throughout the winter 
have been brought to public attention. This Senate 
committee has done good work, and a real service in 
convincing the public of conditions that have perhaps 
been doubted when other less official investigators have 
made their reports. 

It is true that there has been little interest in the 
coal fields all winter. Perhaps this was because the 
public’s coal bins were comfortably secure from short- 
age. Perhaps because of a recollection that agitation 
has proved futile. Years ago a Coal Commission 
analyzed this sick industry, and made sound recom- 
mendations for Congressional action. Nothing has 
happened. That the industry is economically sick is 
sufficiently clear—there are too many mines, too many 
miners, for whom other employment is hard to find; 
there is absentee ownership, and an interlocking of mine 
and railroad ownership that operates to push down coal 
prices. There are, in short, problems too great for lo- 
cal solution. Eventually there must be definite, con- 
structive action by the Government, and it would seem 
that this will come only in response to clear public de- 
mand. Meantime, the senators are confronting us 
with a situation that is a disgrace. Public attention 
should be focused on it—bitter distress should be re- 
lieved, bitter oppressions removed. 


“Blacklists”’ 


HAT there is a large amount of dangerous 

“Red” activity going on in the United States, 

and particularly that women and women’s or- 
ganizations are guilty of it, is believed by an astonish- 
ing number of people. This is the result of wholesale 
attacks on many well-known men and women, hitherto 
respected and honored, who are being blacklisted in an 
attempt to prevent their speaking in public. 

The New York World has done a real service re- 
cently in publishing the results of an investigation it 
has made into the source of these accusations. It is 
interesting as showing on what a flimsy foundation 
they are based. It gives as principal instigators the 
“Daily Data Sheet of the Key Men of America;” an 
organization in Chicago called the Military Intelli- 
gence Association, and Scabbard and Blade, the na- 
tional society of the Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

The list of suspects circulated by these organizations 
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includes President MacCracken of Vassar College, 
Doctor Mary E. Woolley of Mount Holyoke, Doctor 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Senator Borah, Jane Addams— 
“the most dangerous woman in America’”—and hosts 
of others. The reasons given for the proscribing of 
these speakers are flimsy beyond belief. Zona Gale 
“is said to stand in with the Communist crowd.” Sena- 
tor Norris ‘demanded an investigation of a blast at an 
Illinois steel plant,” George Foster Peabody “is inter- 
ested in Negro schools.” . Doctor MacCracken “has 
made it known that cookery is not his ideal of a liberal 
education for women.” Doctor Woolley ‘is a member 
of the National Council of Women and many peace 
societies.” 

The Military Intelligence Association attacks the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A., the Foreign Policy Association and 
its chairman, James McDonald, whose damaging 
record includes “association with Bruce Bliven, Lillian 
Wald, Gifford Pinchot, and others,” and the League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association, all of which or- 
ganizations it declares are “tied up with Moscow.” 

The Daily Data Sheet, according to the publisher, 
Fred Marvin, has 3500 to 4000 paid subscribers to 
whom these accusations and the proscribed list are 
sent. In a recent Data Sheet Fred Marvin says: 
“Liberalism in the United States can be nothing more 
or less than plain socialism.”” Under the heading 
“Radicalism in the Churches” a conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Denver is described 
as taking the position that ‘war is not inevitable and 
we are determined to outlaw the entire war system” — 
a sentiment Mr. Marvin calls “Socialist and Com- 
munist.” Under “Radicalism in Schools and Col- 
leges’’ he commends the suppression of Wells’s Outline 
of History in a state university as “being atheist and 
immoral.” The World quotes him as having written 
in the Army and Navy Journal that: “The oil scan- 
dals were engineered by radicals to discredit honest 
men.” 

Flimsy and unfounded as are the charges, they 
create a certain effect, especially as the information 
given is referred to as “official,” although the Attor- 
ney General and both Secretaries of War and Navy 
have said that their departments give out no informa- 
tion about radicals. 

Such unfounded attacks are un-American and un- 
patriotic, and altogether inexcusable. ‘The men and 
women proscribed are among our most public-spirited 
citizens. The women’s organizations and their leaders 
are giving themselves to loyal and constructive work 
for humanity and for world peace. Accusations against 
them should be sifted down to their source. Unless 
they are substantiated they should be resented by 
women everywhere. 

* *k ok 


“Where Is the Playground?” 


AMILIES of the future, in looking for a home, 
Fw ask, “Where is the playground?” just as 

they now ask, “Where is the school?” or “How is 
the water supply?” The Playground and Recreation 
Association of America makes the prediction, on the 
basis of its recent campaign to extend recreation spaces. 
Its leaders have adopted a sound practical line of 
work. They know very well the cost in ugliness, 


juvenile delinquency and accidents to children, that 
American towns and cities pay fér the lack of parks 
and playgrounds. ‘They know the cost in money of 
condemning property and setting up playgrounds in 
built-up districts. So they are trying prevention. 
Where new developments are being planned they pre- 
sent to both real-estate dealers and home buyers the 
advantages of reserving recreation spaces in advance. 
The plan is working, too. In more than a hun- 
dred subdivisions and apartment house developments 
throughout the country, progressive realtors have set 
aside space for parks and’ playgrounds and have found 
that instead of being noble altruists they gain much in 
advertising and sales value. Instances are the new 
model towns such as Radburn, New Jersey, now be- 
ing developed by the City Housing Corporation; 
Mariemont, Ohio; Longview, Washington, and Coral 
Gables, Florida. This is a movement which women 
can greatly aid. Realtors say that in ninety per cent 
of the sales of homes a woman’s opinion closes the 
deal. If women will demand neighborhood play- 
grounds, the real-estate men will supply them. 


*K * * 
“Alienation of Affections” 
A ate with alimony, suits for “alienation of 


affections” are being considered critically—are 
even going under the ban. In Louisiana, re- 
cently, a man who sued another man for alienation 
of his wife’s affections lost his suit, and the State Su- 
preme Court judge—Chief Justice Charles A. O’Neill 
—said: “A law that would allow the husband com- 
pensation in money for such a wrong would be revolt- 
ing to the majority of men, and might tend more to 
encourage blackmail than to protect the home. At 
common law the right of action for damages in aliena- 
tion of a wife’s affections is based partly on the obso- 
lete idea that the wife is one of the husband’s chat- 
tels. But in Louisiana the wife now has every preroga- 
tive possessed by her husband. It would be absurd, 
therefore, to give the husband the right of action for 
damages for alienation of the wife’s affections on the 
theory of common law that she is his inferior.” 
On any theory, linking affections and money is poor 
business. 
* * *k 


Campaign Pages 


OUR years ago, in the months between conven- 

tions and election, each of the three major po- 

litical parties appeared in every issue of this 
magazine on a page allotted to it for the developmen 
of its causes—candidates, policies, principles, as it 
chose. This presidential year the major parties— 
only two this time—accepted our invitation to begin 
earlier, and you will find them making their bow on 
pages 8 and 9, with a series of pages which will run 
right up to election. As before, the pages are in 
charge of the women vice-chairmen of the National 
Committees, and each month some aspect of the cam- 
paign will be discussed from the woman’s point of 
view. With a tense campaign in prospect, these 
pages promise illumination and interest, and we hope 
our readers will take advantage of the opportunity for 
comment and discussion. Thus trained, we ought to 
be the most intelligent voters in the country! 
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THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
‘“*From Those Who Know to Those Who Need”’ 


O varied and so interesting have 
been the problems presented and 
the questions asked during the 
past few weeks that we have 
drawn upon the resources not 
only of the twenty cooperating organiza- 
tions but of seventeen other organiza- 
tions, institutions or individuals, besides. 
This means that this department is liv- 
ing up to its name. Sometimes a very 
personal service is required. For ex- 
ample, one request was for material for 
a debate, the subject being: “Resolved: 
that the suppression of crime news de- 
creases crime”—and a bibliography from 
the New York Public Library was fur- 
nished. Another reader asked for 
“Twenty-five topics for child study,” 
and all the club programs that have been 
published in the Journal were sent. — 

And yet there is a type of question 
we cannot undertake to answer. This 
is the purely personal question, the an- 
swer-to which would not be of interest 
or value to other readers. We cannot 
undertake to secure positions, give legal 
or medical advice, recommend specific 
schools, or make suggestions as to styles, 
family quarrels or local political condi- 
tions. ‘Material for a club paper” may 
involve painstaking and extensive re- 
search, and it is obvious that this sort 
of thing is not within the scope of this 
service, unless the subject can be met by 
pamphlets published by our cooperating 
organizations. 

We must also request that correspond- 
ents be specific. We have found it 
impossible to give information in a num- 
ber of cases because of the general char- 
acter of the question asked. In some 
instances help is asked for in planning a 
family budget, but there is nothing in 
the correspondent’s letter to indicate 
whether or not the home is owned or 
rented, what the taxes are, or what fixed 
expenses are included in the family 
obligations. In making a request of this 
kind one writer gives conflicting infor- 
mation, speaking of a family of six and 
then asking for clothing and food budget 
for three adults. “In order to make a 
really worth-while budget,” says the 
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Bureau of Home Economics at Wash- 
ington, “it would be necessary to know 
whether they own their own house, and 
many other details.”’ 

So, we repeat, please be SPECIFIC. 


Geography and Jobs 


HE above might also apply in the 

case of a very interesting request 

that came from Minnesota. 
“How can one use a knowledge and love 
of geography in getting a position other 
than teaching?” The writer of the 
letter, a practical mother, says: “My 
young daughter is very much interested 
in her study of geography and prefers 
it to any other subject, so if it is pos- 
sible, aside from teaching, to make use 
of her ability in this line, I would like 
to know the details, so that I may be 
able to help her in directing her educa- 
tion toward work which she will enjoy.” 

This mother is tapping the roots of 
success for her young daughter. She 
has observed the child’s natural tenden- 
cies and encouraged her in them. Now 
she wishes to find out how she can make 
an asset of the knowledge she is acquir- 
ing in a particular field. The inquiry 
interested us and we passed it on to 
Dr. O. L. Hatcher, President of the 
Southern Woman's’ Educational 
Alliance. Dr. Hatcher writes: 

“T have applied myself diligently to 
preparing the answer to the mother’s 
inquiry about vocational leadings for her 
daughter’s interest in geography, but I 
must wait to get from her some glimmer 
of an idea of how old the daughter is 
and how far along the path of education 
she is. I am hoping she will tell me, 
too, whether the interest is in the travel 
aspect of geography, the geological, the 
research or otherwise.’ Moral—be 
specific. 


Schools for Growing Towns 
ERE is a series of questions that 
raises sO many interesting points 
that we are glad to give the 

questions in the hope that women citizens 


in other communities may take a simila: 
interest in problems of education in their 
respective communities. The questions 
have been referred to the Children’s Bu 
reau, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the National Educa- 
tion Association. The answers will 
doubtless constitute a valuable working 
program for every community. The 
questions are asked by a woman citizen 
of a town of seven or eight thousand 
inhabitants, located in Maine. “Prod 
ably two or three thousand of the in 
habitants are Catholics who send thei 
children to the Parochial School,’ she 
writes, in stating the situation. “Sho 
factories, woolen mills and spinning mills 
are the main industries, so that the ma 
jority of the people are in moderate o» 
rather poor circumstances. There are a 
considerable number of farmers, and of 
course some families with money and in- 
fluence, also there are professional and 
business men. The town is growing. 

oe ‘ 

Our present problem concerns our 
schools. We would like expert advice on 
the following questions: 

1. When, on account of exceeding 
crowded conditions in both, a new high 
school building and a new building for the 
first three or four grades are a necessity, and 
both cannot be had at once, which would be 
of greater importance to serve first—the little 
tots or the big ones? 

2. Where can we obtain for consideration 
plans for a three or four-room school building 
suitable for first three grades? Also cost of 
same and means of raising money if entire 
amount can not be secured from the town? 
What arrangements should be included for 
ventilating, lighting and sanitation? 

3. Give same information concerning high 
school. 

4. What would be modern equipment and 
cost of same for each of above? 

5. What are the modern methods of teach 
ing the first three grades? How much of 
music, drawing, health work? How many 
pupils to each teacher? 

6. Is there any literature available to dis 
tribute in the community for the purpose of 
educating the narrow-minded, the ignorant 
and some of the childless, on the importance 
of good schools? 

7. How should a group of women go 
about organizing and running a baby clinic? 

8. How go about forming a _ Parent- 
Teacher Association? 

These questions undoubtedly involve 
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problems that are tundamental in every 
community. If they could be asked and 
satisfactorily answered in many com- 
munities, the effect on public education 
would be immediate and salutary. 

By way of reply to the request for in- 
formation relating to the forming of a 
Parent-Teacher Association, the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
sent valuable material covering the fol- 
lowing points: First steps toward or- 
ganization; name of state president who 
will assist and furnish free program ma- 
terial to member associations; program 
of services which have been found most 
desirable after thirty-two years of work- 
ing experience; printed leaflets giving 
“talking points” for preliminary organ- 
ization; pamphlet on good schools, pre- 
pared especially to interest average par- 
ents in their schools, and clearly and 
briefly presented. 


Public Health 
EADERS of the Woman's Jour- 


nal have demonstrated that they 

are definitely and intelligently in- 
terested in the health of their communi- 
ties. (ne reader asks tor [nformation 
on IVorld Famous Health Workers. 
Attention was called to the recently pub- 
lished series of booklets called “Health 
Heroes.’ issued by the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. ‘These in- 
clude Pasteur, Trudeau, Jenner and 
Walter Reed. It is interesting to know 
that films are being made from these 
engaging stories of great men. Other 
well-known health workers include the 
late Dr. Herman Biggs; Dr. Haven 
Emerson, Dean of the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, of 
Yale. author of “Healthy Living’’ and 
“The Laws of Health and How To 
Teach Them.” The National Organi- 
zation tor Public Health Nursing has 
published the ‘History of Public Health 
Nursing,” which contains information 
on William Rathbone, Florence Night- 
ingale and Lillian Wald. 

The Division of Maternity and In- 
fant Hygiene of the Children’s Bureau 
has furnished to a number of readers 
practical information on the organiza- 
tion of baby clinics. 

To one correspondent the Children’s 
Bureau sent a collection of pamphlets 
that furnish a veritable gold mine of in- 
formation for the woman citizen who is 
interested in community child welfare. 
These include: “From School to Work,” 
“Community Care of Dependent, De- 
linquent, and Handicapped Children,” 
“Backyard Playgrounds,” “Minimum 
Standards of Parental Care,” “Why 
Drink Milk ?”, “What Builds Babies ?’’, 
“The Mother’s Diet in the Pregnant 
and Nursing Period,” “Breast Feed- 
ing,” “Keeping the Well Baby Well,” 
“Minimum Standards for Child Wel- 
fare.” “Children’s Year Working Pro- 


gram,” “Child-Welfare Programs,” 
“What the Children’s Bureau Is.” 
What a library of useful information 
this is—and how fine it would be if it 
could be owned and studied by women 
citizens of communities everywhere! 


Saturday Movies 


ROM a town in Massachusetts 
JH comes a letter presenting so typi- 

cal a situation regarding children 
and the “movies” that we feel it is 
worth giving here. “J am much con- 
cerned,” this writer says, “that no effort 
is made, apparently, to arrange Saturday 
programs at our local moving-picture 
theatre which would be instructive, edu- 
cational and at the same time a source of 
pleasure and amusement to school chil- 
dren between the ages of 6 and 12 
years.’ Complaint is made that the chil- 
dren’s holiday is often featured with such 
pictures as “Body and Soul,” “The City 
Gone Wild,” or a serial like “The 
Masked Menace,” with its portrayal 
of the character of an idiot. Occasional- 
ly the children see such pictures as 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of University 
Women 

American Cu1tp HEALTH Association 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Bureau of Home Economics 

Child Study Association of America 

Children’s Bureau 

Film Bureau 

Foreign Policy Association 

International Association of Police- 
women 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 

National Illiteracy Crusade 

National League of Women Voters 

National Municipal League 


National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing 

National Women’s Trade Union 
League 


Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America 

Women’s Bureau 

Woman’s National Democratic Club 

Women’s National Republican Club 

Woman’s Journal Vocational Guidance 
Board 


Jackie Coogan’s “The Bugle Call,” or 
Gene Stratton Porter’s “The Harves- 
ter,” or Raymond Hatton’s “Now 
We're in the Air.” 

“T have four children,” the letter goes 
on, “in the age span mentioned above, 
and there are many.mothers in this town 
who are faced with the same problem 
that I am; namely, trying to determine 
whether or not a certain ‘movie’ is suit- 
able for our children to see. The ma- 
jority of youngsters like “movies, and 
Saturday is their day off in school times. 

“What can we do and how shall we 
go about it to secure the showings which 
will put our minds at ease and allow our 
children the clean, healthful entertain- 
ment to which they are entitled?” 
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This is a comparatively new problem 
—this problem of the motion picture 
and its influence on the public—and it 
appears to have many phases. Saturday 
morning movies for children were rather 
elaborately exploited by the producers 
two or three years ago, but the claim is 
made that they failed in many places for 
lack of support. The Film Bureau, to 
which this letter has been referred, will 
doubtless give the writer valuable and 
direct information as to what can be 
done. But this much is true: the mothers 
of this town, or of any other town, if 
they are in earnest about the kind of 
pictures they want their children to see, 
and if they will demand what they want 
from the local managers, will certainly 
get a hearing. The local manager is 
not as wholly at the mercy of the distri- 
butors as some people seem to think, and 
if his local public demands a different 
type of picture from that he is showing, 
and if his local public stays away from 
the kind they say they do not like— 
well, watch him change his pictures! 
The box office is the thermometer of 
public taste to him. But staying at home 
and talking about it or going to see the 
pictures we think are so bad and allow- . 
ing the good pictures to die for lack of 
support is not going to bring about a 
reform. 

There are a number of organizations, 
state and national, that are making well 
thought out efforts to improve motion 
pictures by improving public taste for 
motion pictures. Some of these furnish 
lists of the best pictures and tell where 
and how they may be secured. 


Courses in Dietetics 


garding Correspondence Schools 

for Dietetics was answered as 
follows, by Mrs. Lula Graves, of the 
Dietetics Department of the Modern 
Hospital magazine, to which the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing referred it: 

“The American School of Home 
Economics in Chicago offers such a 
course as you indicate. 

“T would suggest that you get in 
touch with the Home Economics De- 
partment of Iowa State College at 
Ames. Through their Extension De- 
partment they give very valuable help 
to housewives and other non-professional 
people. Any information they would 
give you would be authentic, and prob- 
ably more adapted to your needs than 
anything you could get from a Cor- 
respondence Course. They have agents 
in all parts of the state. No doubt you 
could arrange for an interview with one 
in your territory.” 

This is direct information that can not 
fail to be helpful. Readers in other 
states may find the same facilities avail- 

(Continued on page 33) 


\ REQUEST for information re- 
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From Private Opinion to Public Action 


ORD BRYCE, in his great work, “The American 
Commonwealth,” said, “Towering over the President 
and Governors of states, over Congress and state legis- 

latures, public opinion stands out in the United States as 
the great moving force, the master of servants who tremble 
before it.” 

What is public opinion? How is it formed or molded? 
What agencies are active in creating it, and how is its influ- 
ence wielded? 

When any question becomes of sufficient importance to 
attract widespread attention, two groups examining and dis- 
cussing the question may arrive at diametrically opposed con- 
clusions. It is when the opinion or conclusion advanced 
by any one group meets with the expressed approval of the 
majority of the people, that public opinion is said to have 
crystallized. 

In the hurly-burly of modern-day life, those of us who 
wish to be fair, and to be tolerant, find ourselves in a quandary. 
Contradictory statements are uttered from platforms; the 
press is divided in opinion; capital voices views contrary to 
those expressed by labor; agriculture clamors for justice; the 
militarist and the pacifist seem to be as far apart as the poles; 
the wets oppose the drys and vice-versa. With so many 
contradictory and conflicting statements, we must first of all 
be able to evaluate information, and to judge whether it 
emanates from a group which has a selfish, private interest 
to foster, or from a group which seeks to serve the public good. 

The church has long had a share in molding public opinion. 
In early Colonial days the spoken word was the medium 
through which the public could be most easily reached. Then 
there was the little red schoolhouse of tradition, with its 
immeasurable influence upon the life of the community. The 
church is no longer the common meeting place, nor is the 
advice of preacher and teacher so commonly sought. 

New times demand new methods. With the invention of 
the printing-press journalists and editors for a time swayed 
the minds of the masses through the columns of the daily 
press. As purveyors of news, the daily papers of today have 
no peers. When it comes to editorial comment, however, we 
are aware of prejudice and political bias, consequently many 
hesitate to accept in entirety their pronouncements, especially 
upon political questions. 

We are all familiar with the methods used by political 
parties or factions to sway the minds of the people. Every- 
thing under the sun is discussed except the real issue at stake. 
To all the agencies mentioned, must now be added the radio, 
whose opportunities for reaching the public ear are so limitless 
that they stagger the imagination. 

What is the effect upon the average person of the various 
agencies to which I have referred, any or all of which may 
play a part in forming an individual opinion? Let us grant 


that some people are more prejudiced than reasonable; that 
they attach undue importance to statements or arguments 
coinciding with their particular point of view, and do not give 
sufficient consideration to statements or arguments opposing it. 


Yet among those who attempt to be open-minded and fair, any 
two persons may read the same newspaper, attend the same 
meeting, listen to the same speakers, and yet form different 
opinions. Unconsciously, they are influenced by certain factors. 

The man who belongs to the business group reads financial 
papers and magazines in which pending or proposed legisla- 
tion is discussed with special reference to its effect upon par- 
ticular business groups, rather than what the result will be 
on the people at large. The man who belongs to a labor 
union reads papers and magazines published in the interest 
of the labor group, listens to speakers who discuss economic 
and political questions from one angle—what effect it will 
have upon labor? The farmer likewise reads his farm journals, 
which express the views of men concerned with agricultural 
problems, and urge him to support or oppose legislation which 
has a direct effect upon the farming industry. Taking these 
factors into consideration, it is not strange that these three 
prominent groups seldom agree on political measures and 
policies. 

We as women are interested particularly in the influence 
exerted upon us by women’s organizations. “That women have 
exerted power and influence during all the ages has been sung in 
song and told in story, and attested by history. But women in 
previous ages and generations were handicapped in many ways, 
and therefore the great masses of women were unable to exert 
influence except in a very limited fashion. One by one these 
handicaps have been removed, and women have taken, in this 
country at least, their place in the sun. Missionary societies 
and charitable organizations formerly supplied women’s need. 
Then women’s clubs were formed. These clubs were at first 
almost wholly literary and cultural, but added various depart- 


ments until today they cover a field wide enough to include 


great numbers of women, and have a recognized influence 
in many communities. 

In 1920 women were given their full rights of franchise 
and over twenty million women came simultaneously into the 
electorate at a time when American democracy was going 
through one of its hardest tests. The question in the minds 
of many thoughtful women was—will these new voters prove 
an asset or a liability to the nation? Then the League of 
Women Voters came into existence to meet this emergency, 
to utilize this potential force, to train and equip new voters 
to play an active and helpful part in public life. Already 
the League is recognized as a factor in molding the private 
opinion of many women, expressed in public action as occasion 


arises.—Mrs. W. W. Ramsey. 
To Steady the Job 


HE distressingly large number of people out of work 
at the present time, and the fact that “unemployment 
insurance” is a proposed new item on the League’s study 
program for 1928-1930, makes it especially timely to consider 
authoritative facts presented by Dr. E. W. Morehouse of 
Northwestern University. Dr. Morehouse was associated 














A prif 1928 


with Professor Commons, when the latter was developing 
both the Wisconsin and the Amalgamated Plans of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. ; 

The idea of Unemployment Insurance, Dr. Morehouse 
emphasizes, is based on the fundamental conception that jobs 
are a form of property and like all other forms of property, 
should be protected. The first important development of 
unemployment insurance was the Ghent Plan, operating in 
Belgium, in 1901. This plan had a philanthropic basis, the 
government adding certain amounts to the funds contributed 
from the Trade Union out-of-work benefits. 

In the British Unemployment Insurance Laws of 1911, the 
funds for unemployment benefits were derived from three 
sources—the workers, the employers and the government. 
The employers’ contribution was based on the number of 
workers employed rather than on the stabilization of employ- 
ment. The giving to every working man and woman the 
peace of mind and financial security that comes with steady 
work has been one of the life dreams of Professor Commons 
and in the two plans he has fathered, the Wisconsin Plan 
and the one worked out for the Amalgamated, every point 
has been laid down with this vital end in mind. 

In the Amalgamated Plan, introduced in 1924+ among the 
garment shops of Chicago where Amalgamated workers are 
smployed, the out-of-work insurance fund is raised by the 
collection of equal amounts from workers and employers, the 
amount totaling three per cent of 
the wages paid. The large firms 
have their own funds, the smaller 
ones have a common fund, a sys- 
tem making it possible for the 
individual employers to cut opera- 
tion costs by the stabilization of 
employment. The Wisconsin 
Plan is still spoken of as a plan 
because it has never been enacted 
into law. It was first introduced 
into the Wisconsin Legislature in 
1921, but failed. It met the 
same fate in 1923 and 1925. A 
redrafted bill presented in 1927 
was never reported out of com- 
mittee. The bill covered all em- 
ployers of six or more persons, 
excepting farmers. Rules regard- 
ing the amount and payment of 
benefits were carefully laid down, 
the benefit never to amount to 
more than sixty-five per cent of 
the normal weekly wage at the 
last job. 

The radical difference between 
the Wisconsin Plan and the 
others lies in the fact that in the 
Wisconsin Plan the reserve funds 
were to be collected entirely from 
the employers, the state furnish-. 
ing the administrative machinery, 
finding jobs for the unemployed 
through employment offices and deciding disputed claims 
through umpires and appeal boards, jointly selected by organ- 
ized employers and workers. 

The law can be considered discriminatory only if one looks 
upon unemployment as inevitable. The preventive type of 
insurance is thought to stand the best chance of success because 
as Professor Commons has said, “it imposes on the employer 
the same duty of establishing security of the job, which he has 
long since assumed in establishing security of capital invest- 
ments.’ — Avis RING NINABUCK, Chairman lV omen-in- 
Industry Committee of the National League. 


Miss Bertha 





Photo from Moffett Studio, Chicago 
Bidwell—state “hostess” for the National 
League Convention in Chicago, April 23-28 to 


In the Congress 


League’s major concerns is the “unfinished business” 

before the Senate. The last time was a year ago when 
in the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress the bill to 
extend the time for the Maternity and Infancy Appropriation 
was before the Senate for eight legislative days. 

Now it is Muscle Shoals. The League supports the Joint 
Resolution (S. J. Res. 46) offered by Senator Norris of 
Nebraska, reported favorably from the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. It is the one proposal of all those 
pending which best embodies the principles adopted by the 
League in convention. 

Debate has been going on for days. Fertilizer and power 
are being discussed. Amendments to the point of confusion 
are offered. The one clear issue is whether the resources at 
Muscle Shoals shall be considered as a power problem openly 
with the consumer’s interest first. The League has voted that 
they should be. And likewise that government operation 
should be continued. Government ownership is not involved 
because the government already owns the properties. Govern- 
ment operation under the conditions provided in the Norris 
resolution would give to the consumers of the states in the 
Muscle Shoals region the benefit of cheaper rates for power, 
heat, and light, and to consumers everywhere the benefit of 
standards which would help to 
determine what the fair cost of 
electricity should be. To the 
woman citizen there can be no 
more absorbing problem. 

The cheap production of fer- 
tilizer in times of peace, one of 
the purposes for which the 
Muscle Shoals properties were 
acquired by the Defense Act of 
1916, would be advanced by the 
Norris proposal. Revenue from 
the sale of power would be given 
for experimentation in the pro- 
duction of nitrogen for fertilizer 
by modern methods, thus cheap- 
ening the cost to the American 
farmer. 

Great issues are involved. It 
is the only major legislative issue 
ot the League which is now being 
debated before either house of the 
Congress. 

S. Res. 139. A major inter- 
est, which is a “follow up” on 
the League’s support of the 
World Court Resolution, is con- 
tinued in the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Gillett of 
Massachusetts which calls upon 
the Senate of the United States 
suggest respectfully to the 
President the ‘advisability of a 
turther exchange of views with the signatory States in order 
to establish whether the difference between the United States 
and the signatory States can be satisfactorily adjusted.” 

The so-called Equal Rights Amendment (S. J. Res. 64) to 
which the League is opposed, is before a sub-committee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. It has not been introduced in 
the House. 


(ye again a legislative measure which is one of the 





P. $§.—With amendments accepted by its supporters, the 
Norris resolution has passed the Senate by a vote of 48 to 25. 
—MArGUERITE OwEN. 











[This two-page insert is entirely under the control of the National League of Women Voters. 


The League is not responsible for any- 


thing else printed in the H’oman’s Journal and the Woman’s Journal is not responsible for what is published by the League in its insert. ] 
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Mrs. Pinchot — Candidate 


F Cornelia Bryce Pinchot is elected 
] to Congress, that esteemed body will 

not fail to notice her. Superbly 
vital and dynamic, with her gloriously 
red hair, the quick wit and sound sense 
of her incisive speeches, her clear-sighted, 
unsentimental realism, her knowledge ot 
what she is talking about, Mrs. Pinchot 
is decidedly a person to be reckoned 
with. For the first time she is a can- 
didate—for the Republican nomination 
in the Fifteenth District of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be decided at the primaries on 
April 24. 

The wife of former Governor Gifford 
Pinchot (and mother of a vigorous young 
son), Mrs. Pinchot had Peter Cooper, in- 
ventor, educator, philanthropist, for her 
great-grandfather. An anti-lammany 
mayor of New York was her grand- 
father, and her father was Congressman, 
editor, author and minister to Holland. 
Her political career began at the age of 
five when she distributed hand literature 
for her father’s campaign. Riding and 
hunting were a phase of her young so- 
ciety days, and always she has been an 
“outdoor woman.” 

When she married Mr. Pinchot he 
was in the midst of a senatorial cam- 
paign, and she at once got in on it, hard. 
With that bounding vitality of hers, she 
has been hard at a dozen things ever 
since: suffrage, club work, Grange activ- 
ities, W. C. T. U., Red Cross, school 
boards, public health—she helped to get 
the first health nurse in Pike County— 
and always politics. She was the first 
woman in Pennsylvania to demand 
political organization for the Republican 
women, and insisted that they should 
serve on equal terms on state and county 
committees. She was the first woman to 
represent her county on the Republican 
State Committee and later served as 
vice-chairman of the County Committee. 

Mrs. Pinchot’s interests are well de- 
fined. She is for the farmer—against 
all forms of exploitation. She is for law 
enforcement, pledging herself to work 
aggressively for an America dry in fact 
as well as in name—‘“dry men and 
women in office, dry executives who will 
appoint dry officials, dry judges, dry sen- 
ators. . . . If nominated and elected, I 
pledge myself to vote dry, to live dry, 
and to work for the dry cause.” She is 
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for the people’s rights in giant power— 
for “electricity at rates low enough to 
allow the farmer and the housewife to 
use it for cooking, heating, milking, 
washing, cleaning.” She believes and 
stands for union organization. And for 
the enactment of a new law to protect 
people against cheating and corruption 
in elections. 

A sound feminist, Mrs. Pinchot be- 
lieves women have a service to render 
politically—through their interest in 
conservation, in economy, in education 
and the protection of children, in peace. 
But she is “not asking to be elected be- 
cause I am a woman but because of my 
stand on issues.” 


CALENDAR 


Biennial Convention of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, April 14-20. 

Parents’ Exposition, United Parents’ Associa- 
tions of Greater New York Schools, New 
York City, April 16-28. 

Annual Convention of the National League 
of Women Voters, Chicago, Illinois, April 
23-28. 

Convention of the International Association 
of Policewomen, Memphis, ‘Tennessee, 
April 30-May 2. 

May Day, Child Health Day, conducted by 
the American CHILD HEALTH Association, 
May 1. 

Fourth Woman’s World’s Fair, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, May 19-26. 

Biennial Convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, San Antonio, 
Texas, May 29-June 6. 

Convention of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation, Louisville, Kentucky, June 4-9. 


Frances Willis 


“T°HE latest woman recruit to the 

Foreign Service, Miss Frances Wil- 
lis, has received her first appointment— 
Vice-Consul of the United States at 
Valparaiso, Chile. Miss Willis _ re- 
ceived her A.B. from Stanford Uni- 
versity. After two years of postgradu- 
ate work at the University of Belgium 
in Brussels, she became an instructor in 
history at Goucher College and was 
later assistant professor of political 
science at Vassar. 

Miss Pattie Field of Denver is United 
States Vice-Consul at Amsterdam. Miss 
Lucile Atcherson, now resigned, was the 
first American woman diplomat. 


Mary Proctor 


F $12,000,000 can be obtained for 

the construction of a new giant tele- 
scope for Mount Wilson Observatory, 
Pasadena, California, astronomers will 
be able to tell whether the planet Mars 
is inhabited and whether vegetation ex- 
ists on the moon, according to Miss 
Mary Proctor of England, Fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. \iss 
Proctor is a daughter of Richard A. 
Proctor, British astronomer, and_ has 
come to this country not only to help in 
raising money for this project but «lso 
to interest more people in astronomy. 


Before the Curtain 
ECENTLY two great actresses 
have shown that fame need not 
always be fleeting. In England, Dame 
Ellen Terry celebrated her eightieth 
birthday. On a couch covered with 
daffodils, for she had been ill, she re- 
ceived the homage of thousands of de- 
voted friends as telegrams, gifts and 
flowers poured into her little cottage in 
Kent. Because she was unable to speak 
herself, Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
took her place at the microphone and her 
message in appreciation of “all this de- 
lightful fuss’? was carried throughout 


the length and breadth of England. 
With an actor’s true philosophy she 
ended: “This is a rather solemn occa- 
sion—perhaps, who knows, a real tare- 
well performance. Let the curtain 


come down on a smile.” 


In America. Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 
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“The Grand Old Lady of the Stage,” 
celebrated her eighty-third birthday by 
appearing in her customary role as the 
grandmother in Joseph B. Santley’s mu- 
sical comedy, “Just Fancy,” in Pitts- 
burgh. Mrs. Whiffen has been on the 
American stage for sixty years. She 
appeared with Edwin Booth, John 
Drew, and other famous actors. She is 
still making plans for ten and twenty 
years to come, for she says, “The way 
to keep young, is to keep on working.” 


In England 

N a recent by-election in Cornwall, 

England, Mrs. Walter Runciman, 
Liberal, upset a Conservative majority 
of 1,247 in the general election and won 
a seat in Parliament. Her election pro- 
vides the first case of a husband and 
wife sitting at the same time in the 
House of Commons, and raises the 
number of women M. P.’s to eight. 

Twenty women were elected to the 
London County Council. An interest- 
ing result was the election of Ishbel 
MacDonald, daughter of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Premier in the former Labor 
Government, with her brother, Malcolm 


J. MacDonald. 


The Snoqualmie Trees 
PROJECT of great vision has 


been carried to a successful con- 
clusion by the Washington State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. After 
two years’ work they have completed 
their Save-a-Tree Campaign for the 
purchase of sixty-two and nine-hun- 
dredths acres of old-growth, matured fir 
trees, their gift to their state. It will 
be tenth in size of the twenty-five state 
parks and will be turned over in the 
spring. 
The stand of trees thus saved for pos- 
terity was the property of the Snoqual- 
mie Falls Lumber Company. 


Child Health Day 


AY DAY will again be celebrated 

all through the country as Child 
Health Day—not one day for health, 
but one day to emphasize the child’s all- 
the-year rights to a perfect body and 
mind. This year, the American CHILD 
HeattH Association, which sponsors 
the observance, has “A Festival Book of 
May Day,” to supply all sorts of help 
in planning programs, pageants, games 
or whatever. It costs only 10 cents, at 
the Association headquarters, 370 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


UR apologies to Mrs. Genevieve 

Clark Thomson for heading her 
(in the last issue, page 28) toward 
Congress. It was a mistake. Mrs. 
Thomson is not a candidate—though 
from all we hear it would be a fine 
thing if she were. 


Josephine Butler 


By Rwru DE Forest LAMB 


HIS month celebrates the centenary 

. of Josephine Butler, whom some- 
one has called ‘the most heroic and 
sympathetic figure of the nineteenth 
century.” Though her name means 
little, perhaps, to the present generation, 
fifty years ago Josephine Butler was 
one of the most feared and _ hated 
women in the world, because of her 
valiant fight against state-protected vice. 
The famous ‘morals police,” or- 
ganized in England in 1861, operated 
as the same system did in France and 
other countries. The law which shel- 
tered it was known as the Contayious 
Diseases Act. Men were protected by 
this law, which gave to the state the 
control of organized vice and took away 
trom a whole class of women all guar- 
antee of protection, while it gave their 
persons into the hands of the police. 
Neither politicians, clergy nor society 





Josephine Butler 


in general seemed to realize the ignominy 
of a situation where dignitaries of the 
Church openly and vigorously supported 
the houses of ill fame. 

Josephine Butler was the head and 
front of the movement against the Con- 
tagious Diseases Act and the system it 
covered. She was convinced that the 
only effective way of striking at the 
trafic in women was by continuous, un- 
compromising opposition to regulation 
in any form and by ceaseless demand 
for the abolition of licensed houses. 

Mrs. Butler and her followers were 
tireless. The crowd treated them as 
pariahs, sympathizers not only with vice 
but with the victims of vice—howled 
at them, assaulted them, even went so 
far as to stone them. The country was 
thrown into such a.state of excitement 
that the government forbade assemblages 
of women. “This woman is invincible,” 
her adversaries groaned. And, indeed, 
she was, for in 1886 the British Par- 
liament suspended the Contagious 
Diseases Act and did away with the 
“morals police.” 
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Public opinion, aroused by Mrs. 
Butler in her own country, was also 
wakened abroad. Since 1886 country 
after’ country has come to realize the 
futility of regulation and has abandoned 
it. Even where it exists it is discredited. 

To Josephine Butler must go the 
greater part of the credit for this ad- 
vance—for daring to believe that a 
system so strongly entrenched as to 
seem impregnable could be challenged 
and destroyed. 


Women Leaders 


“THE last month has brought news 
of the passing of women leaders 
both here and abroad. 

For twenty-two years Mabel Cratty 
was General Secretary of the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—its first. When she 
took charge in 1906 there were only 
about ten workers. When she died last 
month she was directing the work of 
110 women secretaries in thirteen for- 
eign countries and 1,300 associations in 
the United States. She had guided the 
development from its beginnings of a 
work that influences millions of lives 
throughout the world. Her wisdom, 
her saneness, her rare charm of _per- 
sonality will be internationally missed, 
as they were internationally known. 

* * * 

A pioneer worker for the suffrage 
cause, the wife of an ardent abolitionist, 
and a strong supporter of the temper- 
ance crusade, Mrs. Harriet Stuart Mills 
of Syracuse filled a century and two 
years of life with useful activity. Used 
to championing causes long before they 
became popular, she and her husband, 
Dr. Charles DeBerard Mills, had many 
friends among the reformers of the 
fifties—Ralph Waldo Emerson, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Bronson Alcott and_ his 
daughter, Louisa, Lucretia Mott, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone and 
Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Mills trained her daughter, 
Harriet Stuart Mills, in the suffrage 
doctrines, and when the Suffrage 
Amendment finally passed Mrs. Mills 
had the satisfaction of casting her first 
vote for her daughter, the Democratic 
candidate for Secretary of State. 

* * * 

Some one said, of Mrs. Samuel J. 
Bens, of New York, that there was 
hardly a civic cause in the country that 
did not suffer loss by her death. Chief 
of her interests, perhaps, were law en- 
forcement and prohibition. She was 
chairman of the New York Women’s 
Committee for Law Enforcement, Vice- 
Chairman of the National Committee, 
and was on a lecture tour in the inter- 
ests of law enforcement when she died. 
Another special interest was protective 
legislation for women in industry. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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N “America” our laughing historian, 

Hendrik Van Loon, writes an alto- 
gether charming essay of some four hun- 
dred and fifty pages on how we got the 
way we are. Best of all, he shows us, 
in those strangely fascinating, scrabbly 
drawings of his, the American march 
from the time the caravels of old Chris 
Pigeon flopped off a perfectly flat world 
to the skyscraper days when, in spite of 
its known rotundity, the world remains 
perfectly flat for most of us. 

Up to the Jefferson administration, 
Mr. Van Loon sticks rather closely to 
his historical knitting. There is a 
memorable chapter on old Franklin in 
France, where the latter-day philosopher 
pays graceful tribute to his towering 
predecessor, and there is another on 
Alexander Hamilton, a bit more lauda- 
tory of that brilliant young go-getter 
than is most of the liberal writing of the 
day. Then come great gaps, filled in 
here and there with incidents and per- 
sonalities which happen to strike the 
author’s fancy. There is a great deal, 
for example, about the fantastic adven- 
ture of the unhappy Maximilian, out of 
all perspective, of course; and from the 
time of the driving of the Golden Spike 
until the Great War there is one mag- 
nificent leap. 

This time the inevitable question 
which is posed by any new Van Loon 
book, “Is this a children’s book ?”—may 
be answered definitely in the negative. 
But though I would not give this to a 
child to read, I would certainly leave it 
around for him to look at. For the pic- 
tures are provocative enough to arouse 
the keenest interest in what they are all 


about. But for grown-ups who still 
think that the Constitution was a 
Jehovah-inspired document, that the 


Revolutionary War was in the nature of 
a polite tea-party, conducted by refined 
gentlefolk clad in immaculate blue and 
buff, and that our present system of 
large-scale production and_ small-time 
thinking is the goal toward which all the 
strivings of our forebears were directed 
—‘ America’ is a book to be pondered. 

Not that he muckrakes in any blatant 
manner, this bluff Dutchman who looks 
upon the American scene with so sar- 
donic an eye. Such is not the Van Loon 
method. He has the more subtle man- 
ner of kicking without seeming to move 
the foot. A manner to be recommended 
for study by many of our younger his- 
torians and economists who go after 





Marie Jenney Howe 


their potential converts with openly dis- 
played thumbscrews and racks. This 
may very well be because the younger 


men care a great deal about their 
philosophies, whereas Mr. Van Loon 


rarely. ventures into any more contro- 
versial realm than a demand for toler- 
In fact, he says as much when, 
and 


ance, 
after detailing the shortcomings 
hardships of the Quakers, he writes: 

“Of course I know all the arguments 
against them. They were penurious and 
close-fisted and terribly solemn. They never 
went to the theater. They did not care for 
music and they lived dreary and drab lives. 
Granted! But they had one enormous merit. 
As a rule they minded their own business.” 

And, after all, such philosophy has its 
value, in a world of self-appointed 
snoopers, professional patriots, and bus- 
tling blacklisters. 

—McA ister CoLeMAN. 


F you like the slow movement of de- 
scriptive narrative that covers the 


lives of plain people, “The Bonney 
Family,” by Ruth Suckow, is recom- 
mended. The Bonneys are a family in 


Iowa—mother, father, four children— 
whom one follows from the early days 
in a parsonage when the children were 
young, through twenty years of their 
ups and downs. An Iowa minister’s 
daughter herself, Ruth Suckow knows 
this rural mid-West thoroughly. The 
characterizations are careful, competent, 
genuine—in the typical manner of this 
young woman whose leisurely fiction has 
already won high praise. Equally care- 








ful, competent and fine are the color 
and the rich detail—for instance, the 
description of a church service with Mr. 
Bonney in charge and Mrs. Bonney free 
for a brief hour from family responsi- 
bility; or the scene in which Mrs. Bon- 
ney induces her awkward, adolescent son 
to go to his class party. One does not 
look here for either plot values or for 
vitally significant people; but as a leis- 
urely and truthful picture of life—just 
every-day life—““The Bonney Family” 
ranks high. Incidentally, Miss Suckow 
has made an interesting solution of the 
problem of living—she combines writing 
with the raising of bees—Iowa bees. 


T a season when many are planning 

a trip abroad, several recent travel 
books will be found helpful. Motoring 
in Europe especially has charms that 
crowded American highways no longer 


give. Roads are unusually good and 
there are fewer cars. For motor tour- 
ists in England, Marion Balderstone 


has written a delightful book, “Here is 
England,’ which combines the _ history 
that makes England so alluring with 
many practical details useful to the trav- 
eler. The route follows Chaucer through 
Canterbury, on to Winchester, Salisbury, 
Wells, Bath, Gloucester, Litchfield, 
York, Lincoln, Petersborough, Ely, and 
tells where the old Roman roads are 
still to be seen. The book shows you 
how to see the famous cathedrals in the 
best way and where to branch off to see 
many unknown corners where few tour- 


ists go. 


“So You're Going to France,’ by 
Clara E. Laughlin, shows how to see 
that fascinating country, preferably by 
motor car, and how to get the most out 
of any limited time that one may have 
for a trip. The first two chapters are 
devoted to a motor tour to Mont-Saint- 
Michel by way of Normandy or Brit- 
A complete trip is also planned 


tany. 
through the chateau district of the 
Loire; another to Carcassonne, that 


most thrilling of all medieval towns. Of 
course Biarritz, Nice, and Monte Carlo 
are also included, and the final chapter 
takes one east from Paris through the 
Valley of the Marne and the battle- 
field district, the Jeanne d’Arc country, 
to Strasbourg. 


“So You’re Going to Rome” is an- 
other of this helpful travel series. It 
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begins in Naples, where many travelers 
land, carries one south to Paestum, then 
covers Rome and the many delightful 
excursions one may take from the an- 
cient city. A motor tour is outlined 
which carries you through the hill 
towns from Rome to Florence. Miss 
Laughlin began by planning trips for 
friends and now is head of a large travel 
bureau. In these travel books she com- 
bines practical service with a vast deal 
of historic information, and her books 
are becoming the most popular of all 
guide books. 


‘SP EOPLE had heard she was im- 

moral, but they knew she was 
good,” writes Marie Jenney Howe, 
latest biographer of George Sand, in 
describing one episode of the extraordi- 
nary French novelist’s life. 

In the light of modern psychology, 
Mrs. Howe has set out to reverse the 
conventional judgment of George Sand’s 
“immorality” and to convince more peo- 
ple of her essential virtue. However 
self-willed and defiant of social conven- 
tion may seem George Sand’s actions, 
her defender has an explanation of 
patient suffering, of trustfulness, of ten- 
derness and devotion. Indeed, she has 
made George Sand so pure in heart that 
as each whirl of love is raised to a lofty 
plane the reader becomes a bit skeptical 
of Mrs. Howe’s judgment. Yet, be- 
cause it is written with frank bias and 
with such warm sympathy, the book be- 
comes a fascinating human story of 
George Sand’s adventures in the pursuit 
of ideal love and in the achievement of 
fame. In the present vogue for fiction- 
ized biography none is more successful 
than Mrs. Howe’s volume. Out of a 
tremendous mass of Sand material she 
has selected only the vital and has pre- 
sented it both logically and dramatically. 
While she has drawn upon her own im- 
agination and wisdom to interpret facts, 
she has painstakingly compiled the facts 
themselves, with many new and impor- 
tant additions, from letters, journals, 
confessions, and other biographies after 
a veritable George Sand pilgrimage to 
France. 

From a childhood of tangled emo- 
tions, Mrs. Howe follows George Sand 
through her tortured married life, her 
escape to Paris to make a name (a man’s 
name instead of her own, Aurore Dude- 
vant) in fields forbidden to women, 
through her literary triumphs, her role 
in the lives of DeMusset, Pagello, 
Chopin, and other famous men, through 
her part in the Second Republic, through 
her life in relation to her children and 
to her comparatively peaceful old age— 
seeking always during this long, eventful 
career, as viewed by Mrs. Howe, for a 
love that would be not only romantic 
but steadfast, noble and understanding. 

Of particular interest to Journal 
readers are the parts of the book which 
deal with George Sand’s struggles as a 


pioneer among working wives, her ad- 
vocacy of equal laws for women and a 
single standard of morality, and her own 
tilt with the courts over the unfair set- 
tlement of her property and children— 
parts related with special zest by Mrs. 
Howe, who has herself been a leader in 
many women’s causes. 


%9 ED RUST” is a placid book, in 

the tradition of Reynal’s ‘“The 
Peasants,” and Hamsun. But where 
Hamsun’s “The Growth of the Soil” 
might be written by the earth-demon 
itself, “Red Rust” palpably emanates 
from a cheerful veranda. And the 
Swedish immigrants who contend with 
the soil for their lives in Mrs. Cannon’s 
book are spared the agony of that 
struggle, as genius sees it. In sentences 
that are as simple as the First Reader, 
“Red Rust” tells the story of Matts, 
whose life contains two threads, two pas- 


sions: the woman who loves him, and his 
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struggle to produce a_ rust-resistant 
wheat. And yet, those very sentences 
get themselves read with an interest as 
steadfast and as plodding as the beat of 
the book. ‘Red Rust” opposes to the 


feverish, over-staccato story of over- 


complex lives, a certain healthy charm. 
It is like a bowl of bread and milk and 
blueberries—after a diet of caviar and 
Gruyere. Fs J.-A: 


HERE are books of etiquette and 

other books of etiquette. But so 
far as we know, Anna Steese Richard- 
son’s “Etiquette at a Glance” is the 
first to take into account the needs of 
the club woman. A whole chapter is 
devoted to Club Customs, covering 
every important point of privilege and 
propriety. “Official Etiquette in Wash- 
ington and Elsewhere” is another chap- 
ter that women concerned with public 
affairs will welcome—the table of 
proper ways to address Government of- 
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AY STRACHEY, one of the pioneers 

in the movement for woman’s rights in 
this country, has written this powerful 
story of religious fanaticism in an Amer- 
ican community about a century ago. “If 
you are interested in a story crowded with 
strange 
ideas; if you are interested in people who 
are willing to believe in smooth-tongued prophets on 
earth and who are too credulous to look for the 
evil motives and excesses which they represent, you 
will welcome Ray Strachey’s exposé of the religious 
maniac who convinces others and himself of his 


happenings and even stranger 


for otherwise despotic, fearful 


actions.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
At all bookstores, $2.50 


New York 












bv Isadora Duncan 


a great soul could have 
pete the courage to 
make this complete self 
revelation of a life that only 
a great genius and a great 
woman could have lived. 
By universal acclaim placed 
among the world’s great 


autobiographies. 
Octavo. Illustrated. $5.00 








LIVERIGHT, N. Y. 


When writing to the Macmillan Company or to Boni and Liveright, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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The newest of the Writers 
Guild Books Off the Press 
April 1st, 1928 





AVENUE 


A startling picture of society 
and crime in America’s most 
aristocratic center. 


By 


W. VERNON-COLE 


Author of 


CONSTANZA 
Tha Star of th eAlamo 


Vernon-Cole can always be de- 
pended upon to hold you tense 
from the first line to “THE 
END.” 

In ‘‘Park Avenue,’ his latest 
book, his remarkable skill as 
a story-teller leads you _ spell- 
bound through the mystery and 
intrigue that surrounds the ad- 
ventures of Rosimond Gore, 
Debutante, in chic Park Avenue. 


He gives you a cross-section 
of tense and vivid Manhattan 
—the ‘‘insurancides’’—the nar- 
cotic squad—the Harbor Po- 
lice—the inner shrine of the so- 
cially elect. Mr. Vernon-Cole’s 
long confidential association with 
the police officers of the Italian, 
Chinese and Park Avenue sec- 
tions has furnished this gifted 
writer with the first-hand ma- 
terial that has its outlet in his 
latest gripping and up-to-the- 
minute novel, PARK AVENUE. 


$2.00 


The Writers Guild 
of America, Inc. 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York 


Phone Worth 4880 
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ficials is a treasure in itself. Travel 
Customs, Vacation Customs, Manners 
in Public are added to the more usual 
rules of etiquette for dining and dress. 
The charm of the book lies in its con- 
ciseness, its clarity of arrangement, 
under the easy guidance of headings. 
Of course it is authoritative. Mrs. 
Richardson, widely traveled lecturer, 
writer, has long since established her 
knowledge of social customs—as well as 
of more profound matters. Her books 
of etiquette are an entertaining demon- 
stration of the versatility of this woman 
who has for years conducted the Citi- 
zenship Bureau of the Woman’s Home 


Companion, campaigning for Better 
Babies and many other worth-while 
causes. 


Books FoR EARLY REVIEW 

“Jane Welsh and Jane Carlyle,” by 
Elizabeth Drew (Harcourt). 

“Welcome Home,” by Alice Duer 
Miller (Dodd, Mead). 

“Bad Girl,” by Vifia Delmar (Lit- 
erary Guild). 

“Louisa May 
Brown). 

“Shaken by the Wind,” by 
Strachey (Macmillan). 

“Psychological Care of Infant and 
Child,” by John B. Watson (W. W. 
Norton). 

“Debonair,” by G. B. Stern (Knopf). 


America: Boni & Liveright, 1927. $5.00. 

The Bonney Family; Knopf, New York, 
1928. $2.50. 

Here Is England: McBride, New York, 
1928. $3.00. 

So You're Going to France; So You're 
Going to Rome: Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1928. $3.00 each. 

George Sand: John Day, New York, 1927. 
00 


Alcott” (Little, 


Ray 





$5.00. 

Red Rust: Little, Brown, Boston, 1928. 
$2.50. 

Etiquette at a Glance: Appleton, New 
York, 1928. $1.50. 
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> Literary Clubs— 
Writers and Readers of 
Current Literature— 


and every one interested in 
modern women writers will 
find a fund of valuable in- 
, formation, most attractively 
presented in Mr. Overton’s 
new book. Revised edition 
containing new _ biographi- 
cal and critical articles on 
64 American women writ- 
ers, including Susan Ertz, 
Martha Ostenso, Anne Par- 
rish, Julia Peterkin, Elinor 


7 


Wylie, and others who 
have recently won high 
recognition. 


> The Women Who 
Make Our Novels 


by Grant M. Overton 
$2.50 at all Booksellers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
449 Fourth Ave, New York 
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The 
“ALSO 


RANS” 
Or 


Men Who Missed 


the Presidency 
By DON C. SEITZ 


Veteran Journalist and 
Political Expert 
MR. SEITZ knows the political game 
as well as any living man. In a series 
of brilliant, searching stories he traces 
the careers of such men as Burr, Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Blaine and other 
“also rans ’"—men who were often 
more able than the ones who nosed 
them out for the highest prize in the 
gift of the nation, 
Illustrated from photographs and 


rare cartoons 


$3.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York 























Awarded the Annual Prize 
of the League of American Penwomen 


THE HERITAGE 
OF WOMEN 


By Avice AMes WINTER 
Formerly President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
“Always interesting, always intelligent, 
sometimes no less than beautiful. The 
lovely, the brave, the unscrupulous, the 
absurd, the brilliant women that gar- 
land her narrative, from Ruth (of the 
Bible) to Susan B. Anthony are re- | 
animated in a prose that is always | 
lucid, often bright with a sure artistry 
in words.”’—Time $3.00 


MINTON, BALCH & CO. 
17 East 45th St. New York 























HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
30 East 30th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12.00 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 
‘. / 
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Personal Shopping 


at the leading New York stores—without 
charge. May I tell you about it and send 
you THE SHOPPER? 
MARY MONCURE MILLER 
Personal Shopper 
342 Madison Avenue New York City 
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Cooperative Service 
(Continued from page 25) 


able to them through their own state 


colleges. 
National and International Affairs 


We have the usual large proportion of 
letters showing interest in national and 
international affairs. Numerous inquiries 
have been received concerning the direct 
primary plan and these have been an- 
swered by the National League of 
Women Voters and other organizations. 
Where a topic is controversial effort is 
made to supply arguments on both sides, 
or from both viewpoints. 

From Columbus, Ohio, comes a re- 
quest for material for a paper on “The 
Need of a Woman’s Bureau in Ohio,’ 
with the statement, “J have written to 
the various state bureaus asking for the 
work of their departments, but as yet 
have not been able to find much on the 
necd of state bureaus generally.” Mary 
Anderson, Chief of the United States 
Women’s Bureau, always prompt and 
able to give real help, replies: 

‘We have no printed material setting 
forth the need of Women’s Bureaus in 
the states, but I am enclosing a paper 
which I read to a conference called by 
Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania be- 
fore he took the office of Governor. 
This paper suggests standards for the 
administration of labor laws affecting 
women. Since that time Pennsylvania 
has created a Women’s Bureau and 
Miss Charlotte E. Carr is its director. 
If you would write to her, Bureau of 
Women and Children, Department of 
Women and Children, Harrisburg, I am 
sure she will give you additional infor- 
mation.” 

This opens up an interesting problem 
for women in other states to consider. 
Should we not have Women’s Bureaus 
in all of the state governments? It is 
evident that Miss Anderson thinks we 
should. So does Lillian Symes, in this 
magazine for October, 1927. The 
sources of direct information mentioned 
here will be of assistance to any who are 
interested in the subject. 

Among other subjects which have 
come in for a share of attention during 
the past few weeks are the following: 
Improving the Police Service, Plays for 
Small Communities, Our Attitude 
toward Latin America and—always— 
that gnawing problem of the Family 
Budget. . 





Coming in May—“‘Modern Jeanne 
d'dres’: A delightful article by the 
Journal’s correspondent abroad, Mil- 
dred Adams, on how the war has turned 
the Frenchwoman’s traditions upside 
down—from early marriage to wage- 
earning careers. Other articles from 
other countries will follow. 
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BRENTANO’S BOOK CHAT 


is an informal journal of literary contro- 
versy. Published every other month it 
has the distinction of being the only 
magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to books and to those who write them. 


MARTHA OSTENSO ZONA GALE 
WILL DURANT SIGMUND SPAETH 
PHILLIPS RUSSELL JAMES BOYD 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
BEN RAY REDMAN 


CONRAD AIKEN 
‘HUGH LOFTING 


are numbered among its contributors. 
We could list pages of testimonials from 
our subscribers but not being a cure for 
the literary world we refrain, and merely 
suggest your signing below. 





Subscription 


Scissors, knife or 50c a year 





saw on line HERE | fff, ) 











BRENTANO’S BOOK CHAT 
1 West 47th St., New York City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly enter my name for a year of BOOK CHAT. 


I enclose 50c. 
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When writing to Brentano's Book Chat, please mention the Woman's Journal 





The new Woman's Club of Jacksonville, Florida, shows a lovely adaptation of old 


English architecture to a new world setting 


Financing the Clubhouse 


By Eva W. Nose 


This Service Department is devoted to the problems of club execu- 
tives. And among those problems none is more frequently brought up 


than this—How to finance a club building. 
Here is one, told by its president, with special point 


of various clubs. 
for the club of moderate size. 


We have told the stery 


To make this department of fullest value please send us questions 
that we may either answer from our own bulging files or refer to 


other clubhouse executives. 


HE Woman’s Club of Jack- 
sonville, Florida, which was 
organized thirty-one years ago, 
is this year proudly occupying a 
magnificent new home. When 
we outgrew our old home on Duval 
Street, and the noise of a busy city with 
impossible parking conditions in the 
downtown section made our lives un- 
bearable, we longed for a great open 
space, and found it. The location was 
ideal, fronting one hundred and fifty 
feet on the most beautiful part of Riv- 
erside Avenue, and extending four hun- 
dred and fifty feet to the St. John’s 
River; on one side was a wide and shady 
street for parking, on the other the home 
and well-kept grounds of a beloved past 
president. Again and again we returned 
to the site, and even borrowed it long 
enough to present “As You Like It” 
under the trees. We liked it better than 
ever then. There was only one draw- 
back—the price. One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
plot, with ten thousand dollars down. 
Not being an organization for profit, 
we had practically no money in the treas- 
ury. Our membership of four hundred 
or more were paying five dollars a year 
as dues. 
But this is how we did it. To begin 


And send us your own experiences. 


with, we chose a woman of business ex- 
perience and remarkable executive ability 
to head our building committee. 

We were able to trade in our old 
property on Duval Street for seventy-five 
thousand dollars, which was a very good 
price indeed. Then we literally took 
up a collection and raised the necessary 
ten thousand dollars for the first pay- 
ment, and assumed mortgages amounting 
to forty thousand dollars. Acting upon 
the advice of our business men, we 
floated a bond issue for ninety thousand 
dollars, bearing six per cent interest and 
maturing in ten years. Our own mem- 
bers handled the sale of the bonds by 
personal interviews. With the first forty 
thousand dollars we paid the mortgages 
and with the rest we built. 

Not without a struggle, we raised the 
dues to ten dollars a year, and the in- 
itiation fee from five dollars to ten dol- 
lars. Then we added to our member- 
ship enough newcomers to guarantee the 
interest on the bonds, and start a sink- 
ing fund for the retirement, which is to 
begin in three years. Other gifts and 
pledges from our loyal friends took care 
of the inevitable extras which develop 
in building. 

Next came the furnishing. We had to 
borrow money to complete that. Like- 
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wise, the beautifying of the grounds— 
a most interesting undertaking. With a 
frontage on two streets, and a view down 
the St. John’s River for miles and miles. 
we had almost an embarrassment of 
riches. The first thing was to select a 
good chairman of grounds—M rs. Arthur 
Cummer, our next-door neighbor, with 
a splendid knowledge of plants. She 
named two on her committee and called 
in an interested landscape expert. They 
had the earth put in good condition fo: 
a foundation, made the most of the live 
oaks, magnolias, palms and cedars al- 
ready there, brought in azaleas, camellias, 
oleanders and native material, everything 
frostproof, and planted in groups and 
border arrangements. The “great open 
spaces” were sowed in winter rye, which 
sprang up like magic and gave us a glori- 
ous green setting. Centipede grass will 
be used for a permanent lawn. The 
gardens toward the river were terraced, 
with more open spaces, thus providing 
for pageants and out-of-door card _par- 
ties and teas. The effect is restful 
simplicity, combined with beauty and 
usefulness, and you just ought to see it 
in the moonlight! 

The building is of old English archi- 
tecture, and is dignified and homelike. 
The main unit is an auditorium seating 
approximately six hundred. There are a 
large stage and adequate dressing rooms. 
The auditorium chairs are removable 
and are stored under the stage when the 
room is needed for receptions, dances or 
bridge parties. There are a foyer, office, 
sunroom, kitchen and service rooms on 
the first floor. Also a colorful lounge 
with French doors opening on the ter- 
races. Upstairs are a smaller assembly 
room where classes are held, the dressing 
rooms for party guests, and rooms rented 
to our intimate friend, the Garden Club. 
Other organizations rent rooms for 
regular meetings. 

Club departments add to our revenue 
by successfully promoting bridge parties, 
plays, teas and whatnots. A special edi- 
tion of the morning paper netted us a 
most substantial sum. Our membership 
is growing rapidly and we are working 
hard, determined to meet every obliga- 
tion and to maintain our high standard 
of service for our city. 


Clubhouse Notes and 
Questions 


Women Managers on Program 


OMEN managers of clubhouses 

WW are rapidly getting recognition. 

For instance, when the Club Managers’ 
Association of America, representing 
more than 125 town and country clubs 
from all parts of the country, met in 
Detroit recently, two women had a place 
on the program. One was Mrs. Flo 
Leiter McNitt, manager of the [Ilinois 
Women’s Athletic Club of Chicago, who 
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talked about upkeep and replacement, 
recommending the kind of attention to 
details that constitutes good housekeep- 
ing. Miss Mabel H. Carter, manager 
of the Woman’s City Club of Chicago, 
told of the installation of cafeteria serv- 
ice for the club members. This inno- 
vation, she said, was both popular and 
successful — popular with the members 
and successful in cutting service costs 
and permitting a lower charge for meals, 
plus an opportunity to make a better 
showing on the catering department ac- 
counts. She warmly recommended other 
clubs to do likewise. 


This call comes from a Woman's 
Club in New Mexico. Will other club- 
house executives help answer? 

E are having a good deal of trou- 

ble raising funds for our new 
building. A splendid seventy-foot front- 
age corner lot was given us by the hu- 
band of one of our members. We have 
about six thousand dollars in cash and 
pledges, and tentative plans have been 
drawn. 

However, as we expect to put about 
twenty thousand dollars in the club- 
house, we hesitate to start with such a 
small amount. 

Our club has a membership of about 
360 active members, and each year we 
have a native state-day meeting with a 
good program. Each member brings a 
dollar for the new clubhouse fund. The 
members are grouped according to 
states, and the group having the largest 
number present is given a prize. 

Any suggestions, or plans, you might 
give us for raising funds for the building, 
will be greatly appreciated by the chair- 
man of the building committee and my- 
self. 

Mrs. L. K. McG., President. 


HE Tutwiler (Mississippi) Wom- 

an’s Club is receiving your splendid 
paper, the Woman's Journal, a gitt 
trom Mrs. B. F. Saunders, of Webb, 
Mississippi. Tutwiler is a very small 
town, population about eight hundred. 
Our Club was organized December 8, 
1904, with a membership of five. We 
have worked all these years to try and 
improve our little town. On January 
27 of this year we opened our club home, 
ot which we are very proud. It has 
three rooms, assembly hall, library and 
kitchen, on a 75 x 130 lot, and cost 
$3,400. I am enclosing a picture of our 
home. [We wish we had room to pub- 
lish it—it is a charming-looking build- 
ing.] Our Club would feel very much 
Hattered if you care to show what small 
towns and a few women can do. 

Mrs. E. W. Gipson, 
President. 


N 1927 the Food Shop of the Cleve- 
land Women’s City Club cleared, 
besides rent, $1,222.40 for the club. 
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over the old paper ballot has led progres- 

sive officials in more than 1,800 cities, towns 
and villages to adopt this modern method of 
voting. New York City uses 3,000 machines. 
Over 5,000,000 voters will cast their ballots on 
voting machines in the Presidential election 
next November. 


j= marked superiority of the voting machine 


Write today for illustrated pamphlets, 


Automatic Registering 
Machine Co., Inc. 


JAMESTOWN NEW YORK 








When writing to the Automatic Registering Machine Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 











Washington 


(Continued from page 17) 


to have been ignored in press discussion : 
are our political standards of living be- 
yond our means? 

Congress is growing rather panicky 
over the rapid approach of the middle of 
May, when adjournment should take 
place to permit proper attention to the 
national conventions in June. Hampered 
by campaign hullaballoo and inquisitorial 
ferment, the Senate has passed the Nor- 
ris “lame duck” amendment, an impor- 


tant measure with an_ unfortunately 
frivolous designation, which was prompt- 
ly stepped on by the House; the alien 
property bill, approved by the House 
and signed by the President; and the 
Norris resolution for Government opera- 
tion of the power plant at Muscle 
Shoals, on the calendar for seven years, 
and likely to run into a deadlock through 
House opposition. 

While Secretary Kellogg up at the 
State Department continued his efforts 
to conclude a multilateral anti-war 
treaty intended to make large naval 
forces unnecessary for the signatory 








ash fee _— 
VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE 


N the Notion Department of department 
stores you simply ask for Venus Travel- 
ing Package and the salesgirl will under- 


stand. 


new convenience that quickly becomes 


modern necessity.” 


And to know VENUS is to learn a 


ae 


a 


Three full-size napkins of finest Venus qual- 
ity are amazingly compressed into a tiny 


box smaller than one’s hand. 


There is room 


in the most crowded traveling bag for sev- 


eral Traveling Packages. 


They are made 


(not of paper) of real surgical cotton in 
softly knitted covers — an as- 
surance of comfort and _ per- 





fect protection. 
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powers, the new Navy bill carrying au- 
thorization for $274,000,000 in ney, 
building instead of the original sum of 
$740,000,000 was thrown into the 
House arena and passed. The idea that 
the seventy-four ships of the original 


bill were “replacements” had been 
riddled by Chairman Butler of the 
House Naval Affairs Committee by 


the mere reading of its title, “A Bill 
to Provide for the Increase of the Naval 
Establishment” and the observation that 
it wasn’t until the bill was almost ready 
to be reported out that anyone had 
thought to suggest it provided merel; 
for “replacements.” The possibility of 
further cuts by the Senate is probably 
giving Secretary of the Navy Wilbur 
unpleasant dreams. He, it will be 
remembered, has not succeeded very 
well with his argument that the expense 
to the country per annum for the orig- 
inal authorization would be less than 
the annual bill for chewing gum and 
face powder. His opponents, who have 
refused to be frightened by wars and 
rumors of wars, merely retorted that 
perhaps we spend too much for these 
luxuries. They also suggested a com- 
parison of contemplated expenditures for 
naval building and public education. 


Coal Investigations 


Good work is being done by the spe- 
cial Senate committee investigating con- 
ditions in the Pennsylvania soft coal 
fields, where a strike has been going on 
for a year. The public has been strange 
ly apathetic, probably because the sur- 
plus of soft coal prevents a domestic 
shortage. The committee which went 
up to the Pittsburgh region, finding con- 
ditions there which it considered “a 
blotch upon American civilization,” has 
injected human values into an economic 
situation so complicated that it simply 
does not interest the average citizen. 
The sordid story of indescribable living 
conditions, prevalent immorality, boot- 
legging and disease among the families 
of the striking miners, alleged brutality 
by the Coal and Iron police employed 
by the operators, is calculated to arouse 
public indignation. The appearance be- 
fore the committee in Washington of a 
sad-faced woman, carrying a small, thin 
baby and testifying that her husband had 
been discharged by the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company because she had talked to the 
investigating senators, probably did more 
to arouse public interest in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry than any of the nu- 
merous official and Congressional reports 
which have been regularly made for ter 
years. It looks now as if the committee 
would be able to bring operators and 
officials of the United Mine Workers 
together to work out a remedy for the 
present situation, and at least suggest 
legislation to deal with some of the basic 
problems of the industry. 

From the political arena in Washing- 


When writing to the Venus Corporation, please mention the Woman's Journal 
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ton are departing two veteran fighters, 
thorns in the side of the more regular 
Republicans, weary in the cause of issues 
which brought them into conflict with 
the Administration. William R. Green, 
for seventeen years Representative from 
lows, Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, who steadily 
opposed the Coolidge-Mellon project for 
abolishing the federal inheritance tax, 
has been appointed judge of the Federal 
Court of Claims in Iowa. Edward P. 
Costigan, Progressive Republican mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission since its organization in 1917, 
ardent fighter for a “scientific” versus a 
uniformly high “‘protectionist”’ tariff, has 
resigned. With his resignation went a 
statement charging political manipula- 
tion of the commission since 1922 in the 
interest. of protected big industries, 
which reverberated through Washington. 

Mr. Costigan has fought almost sin- 
gle-handed for five years against what 
he believed to be a deliberate attempt 
by the Administration to use the flexible 
tariff as a means of raising, rather than 
scientifically adjusting, rates. He 
pointed out that from thirty-two recom- 
mendations for changes handed to the 
President, only five decreases on minor 
commodities have resulted. The report 
of the Robinson investigating committee 
was expected during the last Congress; 
it has mysteriously been sidetracked, and 
Mr. Costigan saw his hopes of Congres- 
sional action gone. He is not a man of 
great physical strength; the years of 
fighting against a majority of the Com- 
mission for the principle in which he 
believed have taken a heavy toll. In his 
resignation and accompanying charges he 
may do more to revive the issue than by 
continued opposition as a Commissioner. 
A dangerous opponent of the traditional 
high protectionists has gone. Entirely 
regardless of the merits of the high 
versus the low tariff arguments, with 
the departure of Mr. Costigan goes 
something of much value in the great 
game which centers here. 

Reflections on the departure of Mr. 
Green and Mr. Costigan bring thoughts 
of others in that long line of gallant 
“opposition” leaders who gradually drift 
from the scene: William S. Kenyon, 
one of the first leaders of a small waver- 
ing group of dissenters, dispatched from 
the Senate to a judge’s bench in a Fed- 
eral court; Huston Thompson, an out- 
standing liberal in the steadily more con- 
servative Federal Trade Commission 
who was not reappointed on the expira- 
tion of his term; Justice Harlan Fiske 
Stone, who was hurried to the Supreme 
Court when he showed signs of unprece- 
dented activity after a few months as 
Attorney General. Although the term 
“Regular Republican” should carry no 
opprobrium, and I for one believe the 
regulars are as likely in the long run to 
be right as their critics, the value of an 
intelligent, sincere opposition is evident. 


A Man-less Motor Trip 
(Continued from page 15) 


Chateau Country with ecstasy in our 
hearts and the freedom of the road be- 
fore us. 

Heading south along the Paris- 
Orléans highway, bounding over cobble- 
stones and rejoicing in the shrill French 
accent of our horn, on we went through 
picturesque French towns with their 
rows of dust-colored houses each with 
its bright patch of flowers; on through 
long stretches of farmland, past fields 
where lone old women sat knitting as 
they guarded the family food supply in 
the shape of a cow or pig or even a 
pompous goose; on through Orléans 
with its memories of the Maid and the 
placid Loire flowing limpidly between 
lush banks; on to Blois, an enchanting 
town all ups and downs and mediaeval 
atmosphere centering about a superb 
chateau. Here we paused for the night, 
well content to wander back into the 
past along its twisty streets where to 
meet a ghost clad in doublet and hose 
would seem quite the proper thing. 


Touraine 


We had both read of this rich province 
of Touraine and knew something of its 
famous chateaux, but how thrilling it 
was to be actually there. Chambord, 
Chaumont and Chenonceaux, Amboise, 
Langeais and Chinon—we visited each 
at our leisure, lingering here, pushing on 
there, everywhere catching breathless 
glimpses into the past and seeing history 
come alive before our excited eyes. 
Once, turning down a particularly al- 
luring byway, we drove for miles 
through an enchanted forest all green 
and silver like the depths of the sea. 
Surely, in another instant Diane de 
Poitiers would come cantering through 
the stillness with a smile for the royal 
lover riding solemnly by her side. Only 
the little Citroén proclaimed the twen- 
tieth century. 

It was a most thoroughly delightful 
holiday. Equipped with a Michelin 
road map, which we found a priceless 
guide, and a meager amount of conver- 
sational French, no road was too ob- 
scure for us to follow. And never did 
we meet with anything but the utmost 
courtesy, though we wandered back 
though the countryside where the sight 
of a foreign woman motorist (or any 
‘woman motorist for that matter) 
brought peering French villagers to 
their windows. These back country 
roads were excellent, too, even better 
than the main roads; but, then, most 
French roads are in good condition, 
plainly marked and much freer from 
trafic than our American highways. At 
night we never had the slightest diff- 
culty in finding a place to stay, gen- 
erally a pleasant inn where a song or, 
less poetically speaking, two dollars 








Gone are the days when wo- 
men murmured a weak “I do” 
to the ancient and not-so- 
honorable question, “Do you 
promise to obey?” 


Now they live their own lives 
and obey their own impulses. 
And often those impulses 
seem to lead them abroad. 


White Star, Red Star and At- 
lantic Transport ships are now 
quite accustomed to carrying 
a generous quota of unattached 
women. Why, the stewardesses 
wouldn’t know what to do 
with themselves, if they didn’t 
have them to care for. And 
such pleasant, painstaking care. 
Such understanding, unobtru- 
sive Care. 

The only way to realize how 
perfect perfect service can be is 
to pick one of our ships—and go! 





Mayestic, the world’s largest ship, 
Olympic, Homeric, “Belgenland, 
Minnewaska—these are the names 
that flash into your mind at the first 
inkling of a transatlantic trip. 
Seasoned travelers choose these 
ships for speed, for service, for ease, 
for stimulating companionship. 











We have prepared booklet H4, —y 
for women travelers. You will ‘nd it 
interesting. If you write us for it, we 
will gladly send you your copy. 


Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York City, 
our offices elsewhere, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 
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WHITE JTAR LINE 


RED /TAR LINE - ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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EUROPE 


ESCORTED SUMMER 
TOURS AT POPULAR AND 
MEDIUM PRICES 


Ey 


Special Itineraries— 
Music FEstivats 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
SCOTLAND TO NAPLES 
SEMINAR IN GENEVA 


Private | 
Motor Tours 


CRUISES 
North Cape — Medilerranean 


Write for detailed information to 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE 
TRAVEL, Ince. 
51 West 49th Street New York City 
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GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


“WASHINGTON, D.C. 


A hotel distinctive for its charm 
and environment, and well known 
for its excellent food and service. 
Near beautiful Capitol grounds. 
Exceptional sight-seeing facilities. 
Open to men and women. 
No tipping. 


Write for booklet, “A Week in Washington” 




















MAJORS CEMENT 






18s GOOD 


For _ repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric - a - brac, 
meerschaum, tip- 
ping billiard 


cues. 
25c per bottle 
Major's Rubber 
Leather 
Cements 
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MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
461 Pear] Street New York, N. Y. 














FOR RENT—Attractive cottage on gentle- 
man’s private estate, Lake George, N. Y. 15 
rooms, 2 baths, modern conveniences, garage, 
stables, garden and orchard, furnished or 
unfurnished by year or season, beautiful 
views of lake and mountain, good roads, near 
country club and golf links. 

Also, pretty stone bungalow, 7 rooms, bath, 
garage, picturesque mountain view. Mod- 
erate terms, references. Apply to Mack 
Ormstrup, 104 East Sanford Street, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Phone 2558. 


apiece provided us with a good dinner, 
comfortable beds, breakfast brought to 
the bedside and a garage for the car. 
Once in a burst of extravagance we had 
the car washed and received an outrag- 
eous bill, all of twenty cents. 

And we never ran out of gasoline, for, 
we discovered, when there were no fill- 
ing stations at hand, that the nearest 
grocery store (/’épicerie) could always 
supply us with one of those neat five- 
litre cans. Forty-eight cents for five 
litres, or a little over a gallon of gas—it 
seemed extortionate until we realized 
that the little Citroén would go thirty 
miles on five litres of ‘‘essence.”’ 


Back in Paris 


Six heavenly days filled with unfor- 
gettable memories, and we were back in 
Paris, the Citroén travel-stained, but 
staunch as when we started. Not a 
whine had there been from its motor, not 
a sigh out of its tires. We drove straight 
to the Garage Marboeuf, surrendered 
our car, took back our deposit and paid 
our bill. We had gone 535 miles; we 
had spent—including rent, insurance 
and running expenses—$67.68 for the 
car, and $30.60 for our board and lodg- 
ing, making an average of $8.00 a day 
apiece for al] expenses. Four people, of 
course, would have minimized the cost 
of the car. But we were satisfied. It 
had been a glorious trip, and we felt as 
sorry to part with our Citroén as we 
would to leave an old friend. However, 
there is always a silver lining. Other 
summers are coming; other parts of 
France are waiting; and the little pink 
French driving license is good until 
death. 


“But what about taking our own car 


to Europe?” a friend asks. “Is that 
possible ?” 

“Certainly,” we answer, benignly 

a, > a 


proud of being an authority on anything. 
“The White Star Line, the Cunard, 
the Hamburg-American and the French 
Line—and perhaps others, too—have 
inaugurated systems making it possible 
for their passengers to take their cars 
with them, uncrated as baggage, at a 
cost ranging from $250 to $385 for the 
round trip, according to the weight or 
make of the car. This price also in- 
cludes such things as European registra- 
tion of the car, international license 
plates, international driving license, 
membership in one of the famous French 
Touring Clubs and a wonder-working 
pass booklet to simplify crossing interna- 
tional frontiers. Of course it is pos- 
sible. And whether you take your own 
car or hire one over there, it is a glorious 
experience.” 





“The Cost of Inheriting Money” is 
the theme of an article coming in an 
early number. It raises the important 
question of how much you will get (or 
leave) when the taxes are paid. 
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Naturalizing a Yankee 


(Continued from page 13) 


at the Naturalization Bureau. Here | 
was examined as to my knowledge of 
the United States Government. I passed 
the examination and was therefore al- 
lowed to file my formal petition for 
citizenship. I paid the $4.00 fee, signed 
some imposing-looking documents, and 
was told that I should get my papers in 
ninety days. 

As a matter of fact it was twice that 
time, but finally, just fifteen months 
from the filing of my first application, | 
appeared in court for the final hearing. 
The candidates, each with his two wit- 
nesses, were called in bunches of a 
dozen, and lined up in front of the 
Judge to be questioned. The Judge lay 
back in his chair looking bored, except 
when he found a chance to make an ap- 
plicant uneasy or perhaps to refuse him 
his papers—a step which he seemed to 
enjoy. He did not have that satisfaction 
in my case, however, and I was passed 
on to the side of the room, where I stood 
under the Stars and Stripes and swore 
to “renounce all allegiance and fidelity 
to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or 
sovereignty , and particularly Poland” 
and to support the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America 
and “bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same.” 


An American Once More 


With that the red tape was all un- 
wound. I was again an American. 

But not the same American as _ be- 
fore—no, I am a better citizen because 
I am a more intelligent one. My ex- 
perience gave me food for thought and 
the long intermissions offered plenty of 
time for assimilating that food. I de- 
veloped an interest in this business of 
naturalization, which before had been a 
dead matter to me. And the more I stud- 
ied and read, the more contacts I made 
with people who were trying to be na- 
turalized, the more I realized what a 
muddle it all is—how unjust and un- 
reasonable are the naturalization laws 
as a whole. 

It is not my intention at this time to 
discuss the subject fully, but only to 
show how sadly in need of some amend- 
ment is this Cable Act. According to 
this law I was placed on the same foot- 
ing as the foreign-born woman who de- 
sires to be naturalized. In one way the 
act marks a decided step in advance, 
for it recognizes women as persons inde- 
pendent of their husbands rather than 
as chattels, but the only distinctions it 
makes between the immigrant and the 
natural-born American who wishes to 
come back into the fold are that from 
the latter no declaration of intention is 
required and the two years’ wait before 
filing a petition for citizenship is thus 
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eliminated. In addition, the natural- 
born .\merican need only prove that she 
has lived under the American flag for 
one year preceding her application, in- 
stead of five, and need not present a cer- 
tificate of arrival. All other require- 
ments for naturalization, however, must 
be met by the American-born woman 
who has married a foreigner. That is 
why I was given the same information 
blank to fill, though nine-tenths of the 
questions did not apply to me at all, and 
that is why I was in general put through 
the same mill as the foreign-born 
woman. And even when she has ful- 
filled them, she still is not given the 
status of a native-born citizen, which 
was what she had before her marriage. 
She has only the status of a naturalized 
citizen, and this differs from the other 
in one particular. It may under certain 
conditions be lost by prolonged residence 
abroad, if that occurs during her mar- 
riage to an alien husband. 


Needless Red Tape 


Yet how ridiculous it was!) And how 
unjust! Take the matter of my exami- 
nation in the principles of government. 
Naturally, one with my previous train- 
ing as a teacher could hardly fail to 
pass such fundamental questions as | 
was asked. Had I not been able to 
answer, the examiner would have asked 
me more questions and covered the field 
rather thoroughly, till he was convinced 
that I really was familiar with it. Now 
| know more than one woman (we 
make no mention of the men in this ar- 
ticle) who is a duly qualified voter, who 
could not answer such questions. By 
what right did they require me to be 
more intelligent than those women? If 
one of those had married away her citi- 
zenship, would she have been denied it 
because of her ignorance? ‘Then she 
should not have it now. 

If I was fit for American citizen- 
ship when I became of age, I was fit 
without examination later, and should 
not have been required to pass one. Or 
else, all women, and men, of course, 
when registering to vote, should be 
made to pass the same test. 

It would not have been hard for our 
Solons, if they had used a little imagi- 
nation, to foresee what would happen 
in cases like mine, and make a different 
provision for them. The purpose of this 
part of the Cable Act is to provide a 
means of repatriation for the natural- 
born citizen who has forfeited her citi- 
zenship by marriage to an alien. Plain 
common sense would indicate that her 
chief duty would be to establish the fact 
that she was a natural-born citizen. In 
expectation of this, I had provided my- 
self with my birth certificate, but I was 
never asked for anything of the sort, nor 
were my witnesses asked where I was 
born. Having furnished satisfactory 
Proof that she was really an American 


citizen by birth and had done nothing 
to forfeit that citizenship except to mar- 
ry a foreigner, the applicant should then 
be ready to make her oath of allegiance 
to the United States. What more is 
necessary ? 

But since the learned men in Wash- 
ington have seen fit to avoid the obvious 
route and send us round Robin Hood’s 
barn for what is before our eyes, are 
the thoughtful people in the country go- 
ing to let the law stand this way? Or 
will we make the effort necessary for 
amendment? 


The Serious Young 


(Continued from page 7) 
nothing the altruistic generation had said 
could be true, that all its vaunted values 
had been shown up as utterly false, all 
its famous “ideals” revealed as windy 
noises. The new generation sailed in 
waters no longer charted, and there 
were no fixed stars by which to steer. 

“Our elders had lied about every- 
thing,” so this clear-eyed, disillusioned 
young woman interprets the situation. 
“We will tell the truth about every- 
thing. Our elders made reticence a 
virtue as well as a grace; we will knock 
reticence into a cocked hat. They said 
the Home was the cornerstone of civil- 
ization; well, since the war represented 
the civilization of which the Home was 
the cornerstone—down with the Home! 
And if that happens to mean also down 
with the marriage on which the Home 
was founded—well, so be it. Our 
elders said that service to one’s neigh- 
bor should be the first concern of man, 
just as their elders used to say that 
service to God should be tthe first con- 
cern of man. We make service to our- 
selves our first concern. Our mothers 
and our aunts used to put off their own 
work until ‘we get the vote’; ‘until we 
clean up the slums’; ‘until we cut the 
tuberculosis death rate’; ‘until we get 
the children out of the factories.’ They 
were always putting off ‘until.’ They 
were all going to return to their per- 
sonal knitting after they had _ tidied 
up the world. Well, look at the 
world! See how they tidied it! Do 
you wonder that our generation says it 
will do its personal knitting first? If 
the world happens to be a bit tidied in 
the process, fine—it’s so much velvet. 
But we’re not out to benefit society, to 
remold existence, to make industry safe 
for anyone except ourselves, to give any 
small peoples except ourselves their 
rights. We're out for no submerged 
tenths, we’re not going to suffer over 
how the other half lives. We're out for 
Mary’s job and Luella’s art, and Bar- 
bara’s independence and all the rest of 
our individual careers and _ desires. 
We're out for beauty if our tastes are 
esthetic; we’re out for success if our 
natures are ambitious; we’re out for fun 
if we’re frivolous. And civic betterment 








is your face 
worth framing ? 


ORGEOUS FURS—chic new hats 
—the most expensive treatment of 
your coiffures . all go for nothing, 
if your face is not worth framing. For 
the modern mode is designed with one 
purpose—to play up the woman inside. 
Give yourself a face worth framing! 
Improve its contour—the texture of 
your skin—its color. Not with mere 
make-up—but fundamentally. 


geranium cream 


—the modern cream—the fluid cream 
—the 3-purpose cream, night, day and 
bleach—the four-minute-a-day cream, 
two minutes night and morning—the 
six-months-to-the-jar cream, Nina will 
give you the face you ought to have. 


Nina at Night 


Shake the jar. Rub your finger around 
the stopper-top. Massage the cream 
into the skin, with a special fingertipful 
passed gently under the eyes. Leave the 
fragrant, soothing, healing film on all 
night—Result next morning: smoother 
skin and no “party circles” under your 
eyes. Result next week: improved tex- 
ture, clearer, whiter complexion, blem- 
ishes gone. Result in a month: lines be- 
ginning to be less noticeable, contours 
firmer . . You’re a Nina-fan from 


now on, 


Nina in the Morning 


Same process as at night, 
except that the cream is 
rubbed off, after being 
rubbed in. Result: even 
make-up that doesn’t need 
the usual renewing, and— 
no shiny nose! Now... 
for Nina! At your deal- 
er, or mail the coupon. 


Ask Nina! 


Miss Nina Nestor will be glad to advise you 
without obligation, upon questions pertaining to 
the improvement of the complexion and motors 
methods of face grooming. Write her stating your 
natural coloring and the condition of your skin. 
She will suggest individual treatment and advise 
regarding daytime and evening make-up. 
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and social righteousness and the brother- 
hood of man will have to get along as 
best they can!” 

Thus one of the most intelligently 
articulate of the mew generation of 
rebels. And she makes another shrewd 
observation. “I sometimes think,” she 
says, “that the generation of our mothers 
used social service and world betterment 
as a means of escape as well as a means 
of service—escape from the boredom of 
personal affairs and duties, I mean. 
Jobs for women weren’t so numerous in 
their day. Well, we've got our jobs. 
We don’t need the noble causes.” 

They have their jobs. Jobs are one 


of the gifts the old order bestowed, with 
much labor, upon the new order. The 
new generation of women can go to col- 
lege and study pretty much anything it 
pleases; it can go to work at almost any 
labor it desires, even if it cannot get the 
same wages as its brothers at the work. 
It is feeling its oats. But, inevitably, it 
will one day discover the limitations of 
the new freedom which its mothers and 
its aunts won for it. Inevitably it will 
then learn the only way in which to 
conquer the next outpost—the same tire- 
some old way of union for a common 
cause, cooperation against common injus- 
tice and stupidities. Our condolences to 
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it—for it will have to come to the 
knowledge that the most determinedly 
and rationally egotistic woman in the 
world cannot sit down to her knitting 
while the enemy is shelling the town, 
while the bandits are firing a_ rapid 
fusillade at the police around the corner 
and the children are coming home from 
school, while typhoid spreads from the 
polluted oyster bed or the uninspected 
dairy farm. She cannot concentrate 
upon her knitting while the fire blazes 
in the basement. 

And therefore the new generation 
that means to be so efficiently selfish will 
find itself getting out on the same old 
job—of cleaning up enough of the 
world to enable it to sit down again to 
work; call it uplift, education, politics, 
social service or what you will. And so 
on to the millennium. 

Our condolences to the serious-minded 
young! 





(One of the “serious-minded young” 
will reply in the next number.—Ep. ) 


World News 


(Continued from page 29) 

From Sweden comes the news of the 
death of Frau Anna Bugge-Wicksell, 
internationally known for her feminism 
and for her work at Geneva. Her 
clear, logical mind served the cause of 
women in the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, the cause of peace in 
the League of Nations. She was a 
representative from Sweden at all the 
Assemblies of the League of Nations; 
the only woman on the First Committee, 
which deals with legal questions con- 
cerning the Covenant; and the only 
woman member of the Mandates Com- 


mission. We shall have more to say 
about her in the next number. 
* * * 


The death of Ellen Tiffany Brock- 
way, of Brooklyn, marked the passing 
of one of the old guard of suffragists, 
loyal to the woman movement from 
sixteen to eighty-seven. In 1923, de- 
spite the handicap of blindness, she 
attended the International Suffrage 
Congress in Rome, and, by constant at- 
tendance upon radio programs, she con- 
tinued her various interests to the end. 


Educational Tours 


S a substitute for spring vacation, 

three hundred and seventy-six girls 
from Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, went on a tour embracing the 
Middle Atlantic States. They stopped 
at Detroit, and Niagara Falls, spent 
two days in New York and went back 
by way of Washington, D. C., and 
Charlottesville, Virginia. The trip was 
planned by the president, James M. 
Wood, who started these trips three 
years ago to prove his theory that travel 
is most important in an educational pro- 
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gram. The first was to see “The Mira- 
cle’ when it was playing in St. Louis. 
The second was three days in Chicago. 
The tours are chosen by a vote of the 
student body. Each girl pays her own 
expenses—this year’s trip cost about 
$122 apiece—and the college pays for 
the chaperones. 


Portraits of Women 
UNDREDS_ of “distinguished 


portraits of women” were on view 
in the Grand Central Art Galleries in 
New York during March—perhaps the 
most brilliant portrait exhibition ever 
held in this country. Held for the bene- 
fit of the Spence Baby Nursery, under the 
auspices of the Spence Alumnae Society, 
the exhibition consisted of paintings of 
New York society women by leading 
modern painters, including Sargent, Zu- 
loaga, Cecilia Beaux, George Bellows 
and others. It is interesting that the 
title originally selected for the exhibi- 
tion, “Portraits of Beautiful Women,” 
was changed because some of the women 
objected. 


Katharine Davis 
(Continued from page 21) 


directed the Bureau of Social Hygiene— 
a bureau of research. Among the im- 
portant investigations made during that 
time have been a study made by the 
Committee on Drug Addiction; the 
work of the Committee on Sex Research 
of the National Research Council, and 
a Study of the Sex Life of the Normal 
Woman, which has received her close 
attention. 

It is sometimes said that Katharine 
Davis is a woman with an unusual 
singleness of purpose. After you have 
talked with her for awhile, you are con- 
vinced that although she may possess 
this characteristic, it has expressed itself 
largely in her determination never to 
attempt to solve any problem until she 
has discovered, to the best of her ability, 
its fundamental causes. 

Once this has been accomplished, she 
approaches the solution with the envi- 
able freedom of a clear, analytical mind. 
A remarkable understanding of human 
frailties has been a great asset in her 
various fields of corrective work. Her 
ruthless insistence on the truth, her 
frankness and impulsiveness, delight- 
fully characteristic, must at times have 
fretted cautious souls, but these have 
been among the qualities that give her 
power. 

+ * * 

A trip to Italy, made possible by ad- 
miring friends, is in prospect. “Since I 
graduated from high school I have be- 
longed to the great army of working 
girls,” says Dr. Davis. “At last I am 
a lady of leisure.” But those who know 
her are skeptically waiting to see. 


With Our Readers 


AVING gotten my Saturday’s work out 

of the way I sat down for a few min- 
utes to rest and picked up the March Citi- 
zen which was within reach. I read an 
article and said I am going to write the 
Citizen (I beg your pardon, I mean the 
Journal), then promptly turned the leaf and 
went on reading. Something said, if you do 
not write that letter now you know very well 
you never will, so here goes. 

The article is on page 23—“The Battleship 
of Peace.” To my mind, it is the very best 
suggestion I have ever read on the subject 
of Peace. And why shouldn’t we do it? Let 
our Government take some of that eight hun- 
dred millions and build such a floating palace 
and send it on its friendly, instructive mis- 
sion. What might it not accomplish for the 
world. I wish our lawmakers could every 
one read that article. I wish every man 
in our nation could read that article and, 
above all, I wish every mother in this land 
could read that article. God bless you for 
it and bless the one who wrote it and I feel 
sure it will bring something to pass some 
time. 

Mrs. M. W. Haynes. 

McMinnville, Oregon. 


Your idea of a ship to work for peace is 

truly splendid. Please continue to speak 
of it and develop the plan. I can see a 
whole fleet of them already. Of recent years 
fairs have not been well attended. Send the 
exhibitions to the people. Your idea appeals 
to me greatly. 

FarrH W. Morcayn. 
San Pedro, California. 


Here is a difficult subject, of no small 
importance. Will other women ven- 
ture to discuss it? 


66 UT your women’s clubs do not set the 

styles!” This from Friend Husband 
on whom I had just exploded. I had sug- 
gested to him that our women’s clubs cease 
for a time the familiar discussions on art and 
travel, on politics and what-not, and devote 
a few meetings to an intimate study of Clothes, 
our own clothes, what we “the well dressed 
women of today” are wearing. Discussions 
along such lines as, Can we or can we not 
retain the areas above our knees as our very 
own? Can we or can we not so modify our 
present costume as to curtail our present dis- 
closures? 

In modern dress we ‘have gained much free- 
dom, and who would give it up? What 
woman today would welcome the return of 
the hobble skirt? or the train? or the many 
other atrocities in dress we surrendered when 
we got the vote? The short and business- 
like dress is here today, because it is involved 
in our present civilization. 

Three cheers for the short skirt! I do not 
say “More room to its elbow!” but I might 
say “More room to its knees!” But in this 
day of overstuffed furniture and clinging 
dress fabrics, the sights are often such as to 
make modest men take to the woods. Re- 
cently I attended my favorite club, the mem- 
bers of which are none of them young, and 
none of them heedless; many of them are 
leaders, and all of them are “ladies” in the 
old-fashioned use of the term. I ‘had sat fac- 
ing Mrs. X., wife of our college president, 
and Mrs. X had so sat (in happy uncon- 
sciousness) that everything was mine for the 
looking. 

Today, when I had thought it over, I 
felt here was I, a woman shocked; and the 
shocker had been another woman who would 
have “died” rather than be immodest. Here 
had been poor Mrs. X., wearing reasonably 
discreet clothes and yet she had been quite 
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Ask Yourself— 


Why suffer with corns 
And arches that fall, 
With callus and bunions— 
Get relief from them all. 
A stylish shoe that is correct 
With comfort may be worn 
And you can end foot trouble— 


Just ask for PEDIFORME. 





Regardless of the nature of 
your foot troubles, “PEDI- 
FORME?” shoes will aid you 
to regain normalcy. Write 
for our FREE Style Book 
“A” that tells how to over- 
come foot ills in the natural 


way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 


36 W. 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 


29 Washington Pl., East Orange, N. J. 























CHICAGO AND 
WAY STATIONS 


Take Notice 


Milestones in the Progress of 
Women—the collection of brilliant 
cover paintings for the Woman’s 
Journal will be in Chicago at 
the National League of Women 
Voters’ Convention, the Palmer 
House, April 23-28th. 

Bookings for this unique exhibit 
in the Middle West will be con- 
sidered for dates thereafter. It has 
been shown in the East at the prin- 
cipal girls’ colleges, clubhouses, 
libraries, Y. W. C. A.’s, and League 
headquarters, always arousing tre- 
mendous enthusiasm and _ wide- 
spread publicity. 


ENJOYABLE AND EDUCATIONAL 


SECURED AT SMALL Cost 
Write for details to 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
171 Madison Ave. New York City 














When writing to the Pediforme Shoe Company, please mention the Woman’s Journal 














OUR OWN DINGBATS 


T is our impression that at almost 

any moment a spring feeling may 
arrive. *#% The nice one, not the 
bad one. *##* The one with breezes 
and jonquils in it. #** But we have 
always been optimistic about spring. 
*%% We sometimes even forget about 
those dreary spring days when the 
steam heat is turned off and the sun’s 
heat isn’t turned on. #** This being 
one more evil of City Dwelling. #* 
Could we have Another Chance, 
believe us it would be in a simple 
cot. *#%* Though maybe not too far 
from the towers of Babel. #*#* One 
of the most intriguing bits of press 
service that has ever come to our 
desk is notice of a public hearing 
relative to a definition and standard 
for mayonnaise, held by the Food 
Standards Committee at the Food, 
Drug and Insecticide Administration, 
Washington (we don’t just get that 
insecticide idea). *#*%* We approve 
it. #&* Mayonnaise ought to be a 
Government matter #* And we'll be 
glad when we can hurl an established 
definition in the face of any limp, 
sloshy salad dressing palmed off on us 
as that article. #** How many of the 
salad dressings you meet at casual 
restaurants could meet without winc- 
ing the solemn words: “Mayonnaise is 
the clean, sound, emulsified product 
composed of edible vegetable oil, egg 
yolk or whole egg, vinegar and (or) 
lemon juice, etc.” *#*%* “So your name 
is George Washington?” asked the 
teacher affably of the small colored 
pupil. “And I suppose you try to be 
like George Washington?” *##* “No 
ma’am,” was the answer. #4 “Alh 
kain’t be like George Washington, 
‘cause that’s who I is.” #4 Out of 
deference to a generous Scotch friend 
we usually omit Scotch stories, but the 
one from the Legion Weekly about 
MacTavish, who had a new cash reg- 
ister in his cigar store, is tempting.4** 
When MacTavish sold a_ five-cent 
cigar, the customer—an old friend— 
observed that he pocketed the muney. 
“Why don’t you ring it up?” he asked. 
“You'll forget it.” ##* “Oh, I'll nae 
forget it,” replied the Scot. “Ye ken 
I keep track in mah head until I get 
a dollar, and then I ring it up. It 
saves the wear-r and tear-r on the 
machine.” *%* Science comes a 
cropper now and then. *#%#* For in- 
stance, there is the matter of that ‘“mil- 
lion-dollar tooth,” found in a Ne- 
braska river bed a few years ago and 
learnedly acclaimed as proof that a 
near-human anthropoid type ‘had ex- 
isted here ages ago. ##* The late Mr. 
Bryan was taunted with its presence 
in his state. #%* And now the thing 
turns out to be the tooth of a wild 
pig, who has thus had his day of 
glory. 4% Woman’s place is also at 
the woodpile, it seems. *##* Anyhow, 
two voung women attended a Western 
wood-chopping bee in a feminine réle 
as coffee passers and on challenge en- 
tered the contest and achieved prizes. 
+ We don’t really believe this story 
of a dog, but here it is: “Rastus, your 
dog seems to be in pain.” #4 “No, 
suh, he ain’t in pain—he’s just lazv.” 
%% “But surely he must be suffering 
or he wouldn’t howl like that.” 
“Tes’ plumb laziness, jes’ laziness; he’s 
sittin’ on a thistle.” 

















indecent. And then I had thought of our 
careless daughters, and the flimsy undies worn 
by the girls of today, and of the still shorter 
skirts and the still more clinging fabrics girls 
affect. And then I had thought of my sons. 
And then I had thought of my husband and 
of all other decent men in this day. And—I 
exploded! 

It seems to me, as I said to my husband, 
that the time has come for women to speak 
frankly of this thing together. What can we 
do? Women’s clubs do not set the styles, but 
at our clubs we can at least discuss in groups 
some ways and means to meet this very per- 
sonal issue. The Great Powers who ordain 
our styles must lend us an ear, or we must 
demand a hearing. 

I think that many of us wish that there 
might be devised, for at least the business 
hours of life, some sort of a stylish trouser 
dress. Lately I saw a little Chinese lady 
and from her I caught a gleam, if not a 
hope, that we might do well to go to the 
East for a style suggestion. The Chinese 
woman’s garb is charming, and would lend 
itself to the greatest possible variety in ma- 
terial. I can visualize it as adaptable to 
the needs and the purse of any woman. It 
would give individuality and perfect mod- 
esty. Lavish embroidery when desired. The 
upper garment just long enough for good 
lines, and the little trousers banishing for 
us all nerve-wracking fear of disclosures. 
Incidentally it would seem such a relief to 
be rid of the perpetual expanse of silk stock- 
ings, so monotonous and costly. A boon to 
nerves and sensibilities! 

Is this too rational? Then what shall 


we do? 
What about bloomers as a police regu- 
lation? W. W. 


HAVE just read Mrs. Hale’s article on 

“Companionate Marriage,” the most 
thoughtful and sane of any I have read on 
the subject. The suggestions may not be 
without flaw, for it will take much discus- 
sion before an almost ideal solution is arrived 
at, but so far they seem the most reasonable, 
to my mind. 

In an age of the greatest freedom woman 
thas known, she should consider her duties 
and the rights of those closely connected with 
her. as well as the ideas of her own rights. 

The idea should be to educate for home 
keeping and marriage, not abandon the real 
sacredness of it by very radical changes. In 
the past the very last thing mothers and edu- 
cators did was to even mention the subject 
of marriage, sex, or parenthood, except in 
jest. What wonder young people stumble 
into difficulties unforeseen! As soon as there 
is proper preparation made for the most vital 
things in life, there will be a ray of hope 
for the proper enjoyment of the most beau- 
tiful gifts given to us humans—love, mar- 
riage and home. 

Bessie L. HArris. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 


M 4Y I suggest a question for publica- 
tion—“What shall we do with the self- 
dependent woman “over fifty” who is en- 
dowed with superior abilities? 

Shall we indiscriminately relegate her to 
the scrap heap of a passive life and allow 
her particular talent to be buried in a prema- 
ture grave, or lie dormant because of lack of 
opportunity? I have propounded this ques- 
tion to a few women under fifty who stand 
as leaders by their personal achievements and 
would respond to any organized effort. 

If this thought appeals to you, may it bear 
fruit. 

Mary HANNAH Booru. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


We are interested, too, and have 
opened the subject in our pages. Who 
has suggestions to offer? 
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OUR GUARANTORS—Continued 


Minnesota, Wisconsin and Ohio 





Mrs McKnight 


social, civie and_ political 


unusually able administrator. 


REMARKABLE record of com- 

munity service is a characteristic 
of the women whv have become 
guarantors of the Woman’s Journal. 
Like the Chicago women described in 
March, Cleveland has contributed an 
unusual group. 


Ohio 


Miss BELLE SHERWIN, president of 
the National League of Women 
Voters, has often been called the first 
citizen of Cleveland. Daughter of the 
founder of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, after she graduated at Wel- 
lesley she might have been expected to 
lead the conventional life of the 
average well-to-do woman. Instead, 
she became a volunteer worker in 

organizations and became known as an 
Her experience in the Consumers’ 


League, Cleveland Welfare Federation, and other organizations led 


gomery County, the first women’s po- 
litical club organized in the county 
after suffrage. Her interests are va- 
ried, including the Visiting Nurses’ 
(Association where she is serving her 
third term as president, the Dayton 
Garden Club, and the Barney Com- 
munity Center. She adds: “I have 
a beautiful garden and I had rather 
spend more time in it and less going 
to meetings, but when one gets into 
things it is hard to get out.” 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. Ben Hooper of Oshkosh was 
one of the most effective officers in 
the suffrage campaign. 
“As a young married woman I was 
active in city welfare work and dis- 


' ff 
‘ 


She writes: Mrs. Hooper 
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covered that when we tried to accomplish anything worth while 


we ran up against politics and could get no further. 
me to be deeply interested in suffrage.” 
United States Senate, against Senator La Follette. 


This caused 


In 1924 she ran for the 


In spite of 





to activity in the woman suffrage movement, then to the League of 


Women Voters of which she has been president since 
1924. When not in her office in Washington she may 
be found working in her garden, part of one of the 
most beautiful estates near Cleveland. 


Mrs. Warten H. Merriam’s Quaker ancestry ac- 


counts for her interest in women and in work which 
has a protective and religious background. Mrs. 
Merriam graduated from Oberlin, studied medicine 
and took her degree. Then she married a physician. 
For years she has been a leader in Cleveland’s wel- 
fare work. She was president, and is now on the 
executive board. of the Cleveland Young Women’s 
Christian Association. She is treasurer of the 
Women’s Protective Association and member of the 
Community Chest Council. Her interests include 
the Women’s Trade Union League, the International 
Association of Policewomen, the Phillis 
Wheatley Association for young colored 
girls, the Women’s Council for the Pro- 
motion of Peace, and Visiting Nurses. 


Mrs. CuHester C. Boiron is identified 
not only with many progressive and public- 
spirited movements in Cleveland, but is 
also well-known in New York. Her inter- 
est in the Visiting Nurse Association led 
to her being a member of the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing 
and the League of Nursing Education. She 
also represents the public on the commit- 
tee on the Grading of Nursing Schools, 
and is a trustee of two Cleveland hospi- 
tals. She was a member of the National 
Committee for the Study of Juvenile Read- 
ing, under whose auspices has recently 
been made a challenging study of girl life 


in the United States. Unfortunately her picture is missing. 
public-spirited 
citizen of Cleveland, is president of the Republican Women of 
Ohio, and also a distinguished lecturer, writer, and psychologist. 
he is president of the Cleveland 


Mrs. EvisapetH CLARK TyLer MILLER, another 
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Mrs. Munger 


knowing defeat was certain she made an extraordi- 
nary campaign and polled 27,000 more votes than the 
man running for governor on the same ticket. Her 
chief interest now is world peace, and her peace 
plan won the first place at the recent conference in 
Washington on the Cause and Cure of War. 

Mrs. CHartes W. Norris of Milwaukee, another 
Wisconsin guarantor, is a generous supporter of in- 
ternational peace. Unfortunately her picture, too, 
is missing. 

Mrs. Fanny O. Muncer of Janesville, Wisconsin, 
while bringing up a son and daughter, has always 
been active in civic affairs. She was chairman of a 
Women in Industry Committee during the war, and 
for the past five years has been president of the 
Janesville League of Women Voters. She is also 

chairman of citizenship for the Janes- 
ville Federation of Women, and for the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Vinnesota 


Mrs. Sumner T. McKnicur of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, describes herself: “I 
was born a feminist. Perhaps I agree 
with the policeman in one of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operas that every child is 
either a little radical or a little conserva- 
tive. Be that as it may, I started work- 
ing for suffrage at the age of eighteen. 
I used to put up posters, take down 
decorations, and get the speakers glasses 
of water. 

“Since my marriage. as Minneapolis is 
a civically-minded town, I have been 
gobbled up in good works of every kind. 





During the war I worked in the Hostess House at Fort Dodge, 


where my husband was stationed. 

“I was first secretary of the state League of Women Voters, then 
treasurer of the National League. 
Minneapolis 


I am also interested in the 
Art Institute. the Sym- 
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Mrs. Patterson 








branch of the League of American 
Pen Women, president of the Friends 
of India Society, and pastor of the 
New Thought Church. She is now 
starting the erection of a college and 
hospital in the Berkshires for those 
handicapped by physical defects. She 
is greatly interested in aviation and 
is the owner of three planes. With 
all this, she is a leader and supporter 
of many other educational causes. 
Mrs. Rosert Patterson was born 
in Dayton and has always lived there 
except for a few years in Chicago. 
She was the first president of the 
Women’s Republican Club of Mont- 
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phony Orchestra, the Foreign Policy 
Association, and the Woman’s Club. 

“Last summer I went to Geneva and 
to my amazement since coming home 
I have made twenty-five speeches on 
the League of Nations.” 


This is the third page in a series 
presenting the personalities of Journal 
guarantors, the women who are mak- 
ing possible the publication of this 
magazine. They represent nearly 
every part of the country and they 
unite in believing that women should 
be interested in what goes on in the 
world and help shape its progress. 





Mrs. Merriam 


to go with your new caster clothes 


\ 
Smart women are admiring the youthful charm of the Cantilever styles 
for spring, everywhere the new models are shown. They are beautiful 
shoes—expressions of a new art in shoemaking. And underneath their 
flattering lines are such supreme comfort and ease in walking that to 
wear Cantilever Shoes is like being reborn with the springtime. 


To fully appreciate the beauty of the new models, you must see how 
perfectly they fit the foot and how attractively they complete the ensemble 
in both color and line. The smart, medium heels are designed for com- 
fort and particularly adapted to the fashionable tailored costumes so 


popular this season. 


On your feet Cantilever Shoes are wonderfully light and comfortable. 
They are shaped to fit along natural, foot-conforming lines. Heels are 
snug. Sides cling. High, graceful arches hug your feet as only flexible 
arches can. This gives you the right kind of support... buoyant... with- 
out restriction. Your feet are free. 


And if you have any foot trouble —remember that ac- 
tual counts show that 85 out of every 100 foot suf- 
ferers, who change to Cantilever Shoes, find relief. 


hy 
\ 


od 
CANTILEVER CORPORATION At your local Cantilever Agency, you’ 
426 Willoughby Avenue will find comfortable, distinctively 
J \ styled models for men, women and 
\ 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
children. Try a pair and see how 


Pi d add f st 

} Seon Sra Acie ines carat different Cantilever Shoes are— how 
your new booklet, “The Smart helpful. Look in your telephone 
aE aes book under “Cantilever” and if the 


Name om x agency isn’t listed there, send iu the 
coupon at the left. 


Address : ; \ 4 
{\ 
ba U 


When writing to the Cantilever Corporation, please mention the Woman’s Journal 








